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economic construction.” - 
erete step was taken, in circumstances of a some- 


administrators are members. 


‘regions of Tibet and. Inner Mongolia: 
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"CHINA'S STATE. PLANNING BOARD 


For some the ‘Chinese 
have been referring ‘vaguely. and’ ‘almost 
breathlessly to the coming great “tide of large-scale 
‘Last week the first con- 


what elaborate formality which. correspond to the 
tremendous and revolutionary, nature of the indus- 
trialization objective. After a meeting of-the. State 
Council, attended by Mao Tse-tung himself and 


Soong Ching-ling (widow of Sun-Yat-sen), the or- 
ganisation of a State Planning Council was ap- 


proved. The Chairman of the North-east Govern- 


ment, Kao Kang, is its head and the acting Chair- 


man of the Central-South regional administration, 
Teng Tze-hui, his deputy, and other outstanding 
Three other special 
bodies were authorised at the same meeting: a 
Physical Culture Committee, a Ministry of Higher 
Education and a Committee for the Elimination of 
Illiteracy. These are subordinate bodies 
job it will be to assist the State Planning Board in 
the physical and mental] Semen of personnel 
who will carry ‘out the plans. | | 


Much. the. same obj ect was no behind ‘the 


| disiaien to create executive committees for the six 


major ‘administrative -areas and the autonomous 


administrative. system -is. being modified. so-.as to 
fit into the needs of the five or ten year. plan, which 
it, will be the task: of the new Planning;,Board. io 
prepare arid, presumably, administer: -The. aboli- 
tion-of the provinces of Chahar Pingyuan.and 
the creation: ofa: Kiangsu Provincials Government 


| ee: more,’ with: its: aré hit 


ar. 


whose 


“The entire 


directly with: the create of Plan- 
ning Board but are by no means irrelevant thereto. 


Between the plan. (which has yet to be: devised) 


and fulfilment lies some distance of time and a 


great economic and physical effort the outcome of 
which will depend on many things and not least 
on the restoration, and'‘maintenance, of peace not 
only in .Korea but - in the whole of the Far Kast. 
Even though it is:believed‘ national defence industry 
will have first priority when the technical institu- 


tions have been greatly expanded and the techni- 


cians are available; the plan will hafdly be a plan 
at all unless there ‘is peace. . Certain implications 
may be taken in that. SERSE,, therefore, from the 
decision to set up the. Planning. Board. The general 
objective is well known: but as Kao Kang. himself 
told a recent conference in Mukden on industrial 
production and basic construction, ‘“‘ereat efforts 
are needed to transform possibility’ “into |‘ reality.” 
He went on to criticise some of the problems and 
weaknesses still unsolved in the factories and mings 
in the N orth-east and’ to” ‘urge the’ ‘leadership pex- 
sonnel to devate, close. “to 
them. | 


“The the plan was set 
forth sometime ago by: the ‘Communist theoretician - 
a significant tréatise im the organ of — 


Chi: Yun’ in a 
the Party this’ it-was 
declared: that the Nations? Plar ‘embody plans 
governing all Phases of the nate al‘life—ind ustri 


economy, he ‘declared, 


in a Socialist or people 4 an 


af 
-~ 
poe 
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of planned economy. Major reliance is to be placed 


on the labour emulation movement, which is describ- 


ed as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the plan— plah must havea pivotal link, “around which the 


other links must revolve. 
“embody all the-sectional plans of’industry, agricul- 
~ ture, transportation, basic construction, trade and 
prices, allocation of labour, the fostering of tech- 


in other words, an industrial variant of the blood, 


toil, tears and sweat” of Britain’s wartime ordeal. - 
If the process of production is spontaneous, as in® 


a Capitalist society, it is argued, light industry will 


have priority because the turnover is faster and ' 


the profit higher, and heavy industry would suffer 
long delay until light industry had accumulated the 


capital to permit it. Such a development is “‘in- 
consistent with the needs of Socialist construction.” * 
Only under the condition of developing economy in - 


a planned manner can the individual .economy.- of 
the peasants head gradually for the road of collec- 


tivisation—another hint at the obvious trend ‘OF: 


“the land to the peasant.” 


A basic condition for planned economy is held 
to be the common ownership of production materials 
by society, which means the State in this case. It 
is impossible, it is contended, in a capitalist society 
—this despite the immense amount of co-ordinated 
and intelligent planning that does go on in such a 


society. After all business men and industrialists 


know their way about as well as any bureaucrat or 
planner. The argument used by Chi Yun to the 
contrary is remarkably jejune, and he finds it 
necessary to quote Stalin lengthily in support of 
his contention that planning is impossible except in 
a Socialist State and that capitalists even when they 
do plan merely grope in the dark. 


China is now in a position to draw up a con- 
ooldesteal economic plan and to enforce it, though 
“the private capitalists, individualist peasants, and 
individualist handicraftsmen are still basing their 
economy on private ownership of production ma- 
terials, because the State economy is the leading 

ingredient of national economy. Private economy 

can be guided by means of the co-operatives and the 
State can exert further influence by making use of 
the price, tax, processing and indenting, purchase 
and loan policies. Communists who insist that all 
enterprise must first be Socialised are rebuked. 


What is called the “proportionment” of indus- 


try and agriculture must be upheld, for each is de- 


pendent on the other and any lack of balance would 
disturb their relationship—an indirect reference, no 
doubt, to the famous ‘“‘scissors’” crisis in Soviet 
Russia two decades ago. Balance must be main- 


tained in all forms and phases of production and 


reserves especially of-fuel and-raw materials be 
assembled before. ‘the national plan begins. The 


new proportionment to be aimed at is the rapid > 


development of industry and of the production of 

materials for industry in general and heavy in- 

dustry in particular, which is necessary to free 

China from her role as a light industry country, 

a supplier of raw materials and - satellite to the 
world economy of capitalism.” 


The 1952 North-east economic plan is cited as 


an example. Industrial production there is rising 


672% of materials for production. 
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to nearly 56% this year, with a similar rise to 
‘The national 


Thus the 


nical cadres, determination of productive rate and 
wages, costs and overheads, and the general plan 
to elevate the material and cultural standards. The 
financial, loan and currency cfrculation plans are 
included in the Budget and the special plans of 
the State banks. The plan for the mechanization 


of agriculture is determined by the plan of indus- 
trial development because of the need and supply 


of tractors, and these in turn are bases for the 
transportation plan, and so on, right down to the 


merchandise circulation plan. 


The national economic plan must ‘‘toe the 
Party line,” but the main special feature of the 
‘‘new’ democratic economy” is that while Socialist 
State economy has the leadership role, private 


economy is permitted, because the existing economy 
‘is backward with few industries. 


Private capital- 
isnt thus has still a positive function, but, as is 


happening now in the North-east, the State will 
gradually overtake private enterprise in China 
Proper. Historical tasks such as industrialization, 


_ gradual collectivization of agriculture and the esta- 


blishment of a new democratic economic foundation 
cannot be solved with the plan of a fiscal year, and 
long-term plans must be formulated, which, as in 


Soviet Russia, may cover a tong period of time in 
successive plans. 


The vital importance of évery cog in the wheel 


of the national plan is emphasised, for any failure 


in one direction would impair the whole, and there- | 


fore ‘‘examination work should be organised sys- 
tematically,” and be carried out from the highest 
to the lowest level, in the bureaux, and in the work- 
shops, regularly and constantly. Next, 
extent the national plan can be accomplished is. 
dependent on the labour zeal and creativeness of 
the masses of workers and peasants. 


out on the basis of quotas of production and tech- 
niques attained by labour heroes and model workers, 
not on a basis to suit the convenience’ of. the back- 
ward production level. 
adopt not the arithmetical average of advanced and 
backward quotas already attained in production but 


the average advanced quota, so that people will 
fall into line with the advanced producers and give 


a lift to those lagging behind. 


The principles thus laid down for the pildaies 
of the Party workers are closely based on the ex- 


perience of the Soviet Union, but there is evidently | 


an anxiety also to avoid some of the terrible 
tragedies and errors of this vast experiment, which 


the new order in China might not be able to survive - 
And the first and last 


as did the Stalinist regime. 
necessity for success is peace. 


plan must 


to what 


Their ‘‘en- 
thusiasm should be stirred,”. and the plan worked 


It should be formulated to | 


~ 
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Chinese inteliaetunls are doubtless stirred by the 
news that Dr. Hu Shih has arrived in Taipei on a 
visit, though the scholars'‘may be more affected than 
the politicians. His influence in the sphere of learn- 
ing was as great in the past generation as was that 


of Liang Chi-chao in the generation before Hu Shih. 


Each is in fact the representative symbol of the 
intellectual beliefs and faith of the periods of their 
ascendancy, and the Communists have done them 
the honour of so regarding them. In isolating them 
for denunciation they nave acknowledged their 
symbolic significance. 


Throughout China’s history the race looked to 
the scholars for leadership, independence, and the 
courage to stand up and defy the most powerful 
in the land. The economic system to-which the 
Chinese Communists are avowedly committed in 
long-term policy is ‘still in a stage of transition, 


but the direction in which it is moving is clear to 


all. What is happening in the mind of the nation 
is not quite so clear, because it hardly lends itself 
to the physical phenomena of the economic machine. 
Beside the clangour of the high apostles of the 
new creed the rest of the intellectuals seem to have 
fallen into abject silence. Far more are silent 
than have confessed or indulged in self-criticism, 
especially since the pressure of the “three-anti” 
campaign which was directed against the’ intel- 
lectuals as well as corrupt officials. A few per- 
haps have genuinely abandoned many intellectual 
beliefs they cherished in the Hu Shih era and still 
more have been accommodating, like Professor Feng 
Yu-lan, who is one of the latest publicly to recant 
or rather to admit his ‘‘change of ideology” since 
the ‘‘anti” campaign last spring. He now finds 
that the so-called ‘‘orthodox philosophy” of China 
is nothing else but “the theoretical basis of the 
ruling landlord class of the feudal society of China 
to rule the people.” There could be a double en- 
tendre in that devastating dismissal of a proud and 
rich intellectual heritage. But the Men of May 4 
and of the Cultural Renaissance will bother less 
about this than about how he and the others who 
were brought up in. the Renaissance regard the 
more basic, permanent and moral issues which are 
indubitably in collision with Soviet Communism. 
The professors in China must know by now of Dr. 
Hu Shih’s presence. What will be its effect on 
the struggle that goes on in their minds today? 


The most notable dialectical duel.of the earlier — 


period of the People’s Government was between the 
zealots and the celebrated scholar Liang Shu-ming, 


‘and it is perhaps of interest, and of historical value, 


to recall this as the last open controversy before 
criticism and self-criticism became the sole excep- 
tion to silence and suppression. 


It is heretical to dispute the. rulings of the 
Communist Party on points of doctrine and even 
on issues of practical policy. Non-Party men are 
not allowed even to commit such heresy. Liang 
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‘TRIBULATIONS 


Shu-ming fivedl to do this and more, eter he 
was a fellow-traveller along a large part of the 


; revolutionary road. He may: never live to see the 


day when the pendulum swings back to a more 
permanent balance, but in many ways he forecasts 
something of the nature of the final synthesis. He 
laid it down long ago that the first political course 
unsuitable for China is that of the modern de- 
mocratic politics of Europe, and the second un- 
suitable course is that invented by the Russian 
Communist Party. The first economic course not 
suitable for China is the course of modern capital- 
ism in Europe, and the second economic course 
not suitable is that pursued by the Russian Com- 
munist Party. He looked to China to pick and 
choose and find her own means of national self- 
salvation. There has been too much ignorance and 
muddle-headedness all along among the Chinese, he 
contended; China neither understood other people 
nor recognised even herself. The magic show of 
political development in the West has already 
reached its last resources with the emergence of 
the Communist Party, and there can be nothing 
new. (In this he reveals the influence, however 


distilled, of Spengler, who proclaimed that ‘‘the 


dreary train of world improvers” had come to the 
end of its tether in this century, and would give 
way to the Caesars). 

The Chinese people who copy the West, he said, 
will also have learned everything by then, and there 
is nothing new for them to study. “Byen if they 
do not awaken, they will have to be awakened.” 
This old scholar, whose independence of parties and 
office, and whose wanderings and withdrawals into 


seclusion during all these turbulent years are re- 


miniscent of the great ones of the past, declared that 
the problem of national reconstruction in China 
must be tackled first through an understanding of 
the “old China.” The recognition of the old China 
could then be supplemented with the understanding 
of the future cultural tendencies of the world, for 
the construction of a new China with a normal cul- 
ture. He held that mere knowledge of a little bit 
of Western history and culture, and the appraise- 
ment of China’s problems with coloured glasses, 
must lead to one-sided views. 

Few ever ventured to challenge the weakest 
and most challengeable of all the major lines of 
policy proclaimed by Mao Tse-tung, when he him- 
self laid it down in such defiantly self-defensive 
terms as to indicate he felt it could and even that 
it should be challenged. In “a respectful message 
to the CCP” he referred to the decision to lean to 
one side. How is it, he asked, that there cannot 
be a third course? He flatly charged the Party 
with seeking to enforce a dictatorship and oath 
his belief that democracy and freedom would be “ 
little better.” 

“You must realise that you have reached your present 

position ‘through your constant modification of your 

slogans and your acts, and your achievements have 
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been the result of your winning over of the people’s 
confidence. 
as soon as you assume political power, then your poli- 
tical power cannot be stable. 
good lesson for you. 


Liang particularly abhorred the cynical Com-_ 


munist policy of the. attainment of the objective 
without regard to method. He agreed a revolution 
was needed, but held that aim and method must be 
reconcilable to each other. .He also held strong 
views about the ‘ ‘obliteration. of public opinion” by 
the Party. In this he was no doubt influenced by 
the special characteristic of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary movement from the early beginnings. It was 
a movement of consent—not by decree or imposition 
from above, as in Japan. The Communists have, of 


course, inverted this and transformed it into a 


revolution from above. 


It may be questioned, however, whether China 


could afford the time and the leisure implied in 
such methods. Too much time had already been 


spent on the long, long road of transformation. It 


is true that change was going on all the time and it 
was deep and permanent in the life of the indivi- 
dual because he had accepted and even seized upon 
the change himself. But the reform of society 
through the reform of individuals is inevitably an 


unconscionably slow process. And the temper of. 


the younger people at any rate was too impatient 
for this. It is possible this issue of tempo may. 
have been recanted with many others in the changes 
of viewpoint he admitted before silence fell upon 
him—as in the end it is imposed on all who have 
survived several brain-washings and remain im- 
penitent. ‘‘I can no longer withhold my belief in 
the Commnuist Party,” he confessed in a singularly 
brief and by no means enthusiastic statement at 


the end of the third session of the PPCC National | 


Committee on October 31, 1951. It sounded more 
like a quid pro quo for permission to. lapse into 
silence and obscurity than the turning of a new 
chapter in a very colourful and idealistic pilgri- 
mage. . 
It was in any case a tortuous exercise in casuis- 
try that enabled him to reach this point of accep- 
tance. This was effected in an essay entitled 
"Changes" I have undergone during the past two 
years.’ Ideologically, he said, he had always been 
some distance from the.CCP right up to the eve 
of liberation of the whole country, in 1949. Now 
the distance had been greatly reduced. All the 
differences ‘between him and the Party had been 
centred around one prablem-—the class problem 
Chinese Society. 
 _.“To speak precisely, in ‘the I had all along dis- 
agreed with the Communist approach to Chinese society 
from the. class _viewpoint, and. their method for the 
solution of China’s problems through class struggle. I 
have now revised my views on that point. But though 
- IT have nodded my head; I still cannot bow down too 


low. In other words, cannot abandon my’ | 


views.’’ 


Liang Shu-ming goes. on to explain in great 
detail the changes that had occurred in. his view, 


| is a vor 


the materialistic conception of history.” 
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_while.. deliberately. refraining from discussing at 
If you are to disregard public confidence’. similar ‘length such of. his‘ views as remained un- 


changed. He did, however, insist on his viewpoint 
that Old China was not a feudal. society, ‘that is 


_.to say, the third of the five stages of the historical 
development of society. If it had been a feudal 


society, then China would now be in the fourth 
(the capitalistic) stage, which is not so. He holds 
that feudalism collapsed with the weakening and 
disintegration of its internal ranks since the transi- 
tion from the Chou to the Chin dynasty. China 
failed to enter the fourth stage but “hovered over 
the stage of stagnancy” and even relapsed now and 
then to a state of feudalism. The development of 
Chinese society was attended by special characteris- 
tics, which ‘‘may not be in full conformity with 
India’s 
evolution was somewhat similar to’China’s. Thus 
exceptions are possible in the history of the deve- 
lopment of society but, he asked, is such a view 
permitted by Marxism-Leninism? : 


Liang Shu-ming had always stressed. the lack 
of class distinctions in China, but acknowledged 
that while it was a special characteristic of Chinese 


society, it was nevertheless a universal characteris-— 


tic of human society*that classes should be evolved 
in a society. In China the special and universal 
characteristics assumed ascendancy alternately, 
and a situation of recurring advances ‘and setbacks 
thus ensued. The success of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party had been due to its observation of 


Chinese society on the class standpoint and its | 


solution of problems through class struggle. Be- 
fore the change of regime he had held that the 
solution of the Chinese problem was not to be sought 
from the class struggle. That view had been set 
forth in a treatise entitled ‘‘Theories in Rural Re- 
construction.” In this he argued that the solution 
of China’s problems does not call for the use of 


violent struggle for it would in. fact only delay — | 


solution. - Now he had changed that view as a re- 
sult of his visit to the old liberated areas in Shan- 
tung, where he “developed a. clear understanding 
of the progress of the struggles extended over more 
than ten years from the war of resistance against 
Japan to the campaign against the Chiang regime 
and the United States.”. When the Japanese came 
the wealthy contributed funds and the able-bodied 
contributed man-power in resistance to the invaders. 
Then under massacre, threat and inducements of 
the Japanese and their puppets, the landlords and 
the gentry were the first to surrender, and finally 
only the poor peasants were left united from be- 
ginning to. nh under the. leadership of the 8th 
Route Army and the Communist Party. “Tle 
class distinctions thus became clearly marked. © The 
counter-offensive was launched before victory, and 
many areas were recovered’ when ‘victory ‘was 
achieved. Under the -anti-traitor ‘movement, thé 
peasants undertook the settlement of accounts ‘with 


Yrany landlords and rich peasants. Class distinc- 


tions now became. acute. Later the Chiang ‘army 
attacked and occupied liberated areas, and the 
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landlords and rich peasants launched/their counter- — 
_attack and killed many peasants. 
came the more intensified. Chiang’s army finally 


could not hold its ground, and then the Liberation 
Army returned to take the old liberated areas, the 
peasants rose again to kill landlords . and: rich 
peasants, until finally the landlord and rich pea- 
sants became obliterated by agrarian reform. These 
facts show clearly that in these rural districts in 
the North, though class distinctions might be lack- 
ing as existed in the Middle Ages in Europe, since 


‘there existed the rich and. the poor, when the op- 


portunity arrived a struggle could be developed 
between two different groups. In the past I only 
saw the situation as it lay undisturbed, but failed 
to take into consideration possible developments. 
That was.my first. mistake. An-even greater mis- 
take was my neglect that such: a possibility would 
naturally ke coming to the country soon. Thus at 
a time when the'whole world was being divided into 
two major camps from the class standpoint,’ ‘it 
would be natural that Chinese society would ‘also be 
drawn into the prnaels, and. be divided into two 
opposing camps.’ 


‘The old scholar went as far as he could in try- 
ing to propitiate the regime and to purchase the 


peace quiet he desired. But several of the: 


special agents from the dialectical circles and one . which:are Caesar's, for it was a fact. All he then 


or two aspiring professors were put on to him and 


accused him of lacking self-criticism.’ He replied 
to them with barbed scorn, and on essentials stood 
Class. distinctions . might 


valiantly by his guns. 


exist but they were very different in China than 
in other countries. 


a nation as a society.” In China it was not a case 
of classes leading to struggle, but of struggles creat- 
ing classes. Moreover, 
situation had led to the internal situation being 


merged with the external situation: in other words, | 
the Russians arbitrarily created classes and strug- ) 


gles. for China. 


The. Chinese Comniuniats' were themselves not 
the proletariat—how could they achieve the stand- 
point of being the proletariat? Liang did not at 
first understand, but he became “enlightened” after 


reading an essay by the Politburo member Peng. 


Chen. He said they were living the life of the 
‘“‘Communist military system of Government 
issue” (actually being fifth columnists) and thus 
they had acquired the consciousness ‘of the indus- 
trial workers. He asserts in effect that the Com- 
munists built up their “revolutionery force” by the 
creation of revolution within revolution—i.e., by 
first making a mess of the social order, to which 
40 years of civil war and the Japanese invasion 
ministered as a ‘‘heaven sent” opportunity. He did 
not think the Communists would ever achieve power 
He had not 
foreseen the employment by Chairman Mao of the 
new weapon of the united front which consists ‘oo 
both unity and ee | 


Class hatred be- 


| Russia—he used such substitutes as 


Indeed it seemed impossible to 
find another area like China ‘‘which is not so much ; 


views, I must continue to live as heretofore.” 
the world revolutionary | 
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. The insinuation was that the Empire had been 


won with deception and trickery, and that the world 
-is being ‘ruled by the system of enslavement. One 


anti-Communist scholar (Hu Chiu-yuan) who prais- 
ed the courage of the old scholar said the changes 
he ‘‘confessed” could be summarised in two sen- 
tences. The first is “Since from the considerations 


“of the Shiective situation, China cannot, avoid being 


drawn into the international conflict ‘and class 


struggle must be resorted to in the end, then class 


struggle necessarily constitutes the key to the solu- 
tion of problems. The facts before our. eyes testi- 
fied. to this truth.’ ” The second sentence is a reply. 
to the question as to whether he is materialistic: 

“Despite the absence of class distinctions in China, 
the problem must be grasped from the class view- 
point. This is materialistic.”- In, other words, if 
you must see ghosts in the daylight. if you must 
see ghosts‘ yourselves, then let us leave it at there 
being really ghosts.:: He never, of course, mentioned 
“external” and 

“international.” ‘When he said that the Commun: 
ists’ success was heaven-sent and their achievements 
miraculous, he implied: that their success was Rus- 
sian manufactured. and Russian-developed. 


he did reeognise the Communists’ 
on the: principle of rendering unto Caesar the things 


asked for was peace of mind, but Party dialecticians © 


baited him. They were not oracles, only lesser 


lights anxious to gain a nod from the eminent ones. 


_ He told his critics to read his own monumental work 
on Chinese culture before they used vague threats — 
._or criticised works they had not deigned to read. 
The special agents accused him of having failed to 
become 


ideologically enlightened. He _ retorted: 

‘‘So long as I do not feel anything wrong. with my 
Thus, 
while admitting that the Communists, relying: on 
foreign power, had obtained political power through 


their struggle, he still clung spiritually to his own 


ideological concepts. He would not forsake his 
basic concepts as one would dispose mechanically 
of some pieces of furniture, for ‘‘A man seeks to 
be thorough in his thoughts, and when he finds 
there is something lacking in his thoroughness he 
undergoes a change. The change should produce 
the thoroughness sought. There cannot be a 
change for lack of‘ thoroughness. I -have already 


changed to the point of achieving thoroughness, and 
I do not seek changes that can only lead to a lack 


of thoroughness.” 


The friendly critic Hu Chiu-yuan says this was 
certainly light in darkness, and while a normal 
thing for any sane person to say in normal circum- 
stances, yet it was “no mean thing in the midst of 
brutal force and when “surrounded by barking dogs. 
If Liang had never written anything at all, these 
few words are sufficient to make him immortal. 
He is a personification of Chinese culture, an 
example to all intellectuals. He is a real hero, 
‘There is righteousness in the universe, and it is 
uphetd by the achetar. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


| THE BRITISH COLONIES 


| The stand taken by Mr. Anthony Eden in the United 
Nations General Assembly on behalf of the British Colonial 
Empire was not only welcome but was extremely straight- 
forward and encouraging. It was indeed a speech which 
dealt unashamedly with facts°and showed a clarity of 
thought that could not be‘surpassed. 


His statement that Britain “is proud of her respon- 


sibilities towards her dependent peoples, which we regard 
as a trust,” can be endorsed. 


clear. Nothing will induce us to do so.” 


Mr. Eden’s visit to New York was timely. In the pre- 
‘sent -veim of uncertainty, accompanied as always by sub- 


versive propaganda, it was urgent that a statesman of the ~ Hongkong governments, and 


calibre of Mr. Eden should stand squarely before Britain’s 
accusers. It is true that the British Empire has always been 
a handle upon which to hang the political ailments of de- 
pendent peoples. Urged principally by the United States 
under President Roosevelt during the stress of war, to give 
up her control over certain countries Great Britain complied, 
but it is still not clear whether in all cases this withdrawal 


has worked out entirely to the good of the porn con-— 


eerned., 
It is frequently said that the Soviet Union is chiefly 


instrumental in putting forward this thought of withdrawal, 


in order to distract attention from its own policy of land 
occupation. Be this as it may, it is only too true that the 
abandonment of the colonies could mean a reversion to 
poverty and misery. To take Kenya as an example; this 
country serves as an object lesson as to what might happen 
if the British Government were to —— and leave it 
to return to the law of the jungle. 


Mr. Eden was right when he pointed out that although 
Britain had blundered on occasion mainly because we had 
been led astray by foolish and vacillating counsellors, “we 
have served the dependent peoples faithfully and well, bring- 


“ing to. them, steadily and patiently, freedom from fear and 


hunger, from corruption and savagery.” He added, and this 
is perhaps of even greater value, “we have extended real 
liberty under the law; we have improved communications, 
raised the standard of living and brought schools and hos- 
pitals and all the apparatus of material civilisation in the 
wake of our rule.” Further, he continued, “‘we have poured 
out our wealth as well as our blood in defence of what we 
believe to be right; we are left only with responsibilities, 
It would be dishonourable and cowardly to give them up 
and bow to the campaign of slander directed against us.” 


It is this last sentence that contains the core of the 
whole argument directed against the colonies. It is a secret 
political weapon which is today easy to employ. Britain stands 
openly and apparently vulnerable before it, but so long as 


men exist who are not afraid to voice the British Govern- 
ment’s integrity of purpose the Commonwealth can remain 


assured of that respect which alone gives the power and 
strength required in maintaining its present position of 
trust. 


Hongkong can be mentioned in connection with the 


propaganda so frequently heard 
colonies. 
to see the world free of tutelage, always entertained the 
wish that Britain should renounce the Colony along with 
other areas flying the British flag; but happily for all con- 
cerned and particularly for the Chinese, this well-meaning 


in regard to Britain’s 


desire was not complied with. Today we can see the wisdom 


“We are asked, ” he said, “by 
some here to give up our work. Let us make our position 


It is said that President Roosevelt, in his desire 


of Britain’ s refusal to agree in the rise of Hongkong as a 
model and stable community amid all the political chaos and 
“misery which is so —% in the Far past at the — 
time. | 


SEIZURE OF BRITISH FIRMS IN SHANGHAI | 
The Chinese communist authorities last week in Shang- 
hai have taken over four British-owned firms in Shanghai 


(three utilities viz, the gas, tramway and water companies, . 


and a private shipping firm) but the reasons for this measure 
have so far not been made known. Previously when British 
properties in China were seized the communist authorities 
stated that such confiscations had been made in retaliation 
for supposedly ‘anti-Peking measures by the British or the 
‘in the national interest’. 
Directors of the companies seized in Shanghai have not 


received any information except that their ‘enterprises have 


The British 
Foreign Office may ask the People’s Government of China 


been taken over by the authorities in Shanghai. 


to pay compensation for the properties seized but as on two 
previous occasions when British properties had been ‘taken 
over’ no satisfactory answer was given by Peking the pro- 
spects for satisfaction of the British owners appear anything 
but bright.. The seized companies are estimated to be worth 
£3% million, 


The public utility services under the Seaeiia Shanghai 
Municipal Council were—Shanghai Power Company, Shang- 
hai Watérworks..Co, Ltd., Shanghai Gas Company Ltd., The 
Shanghai Electric Construction Co, Ltd., and The China 
General Omnibus Co. Ltd. All these utility services operated 
under franchises from the Shanghai Municipal Council and 
their operations were controlled within certain limits in the 
interest of the community. 


The Shanghai Power Company was an American interest 
which had purchased the electricity undertaking of the 
former Council in 1929 for Sterling £10 million. The 
Shanghai Telephone Company had also become an American 
interest since shortly after the formation of the Shanghai 
Power Company and the franchise had been given to a 
subsidiary of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the operation of the rotary system in Shanghai. 


In accordance with the Treaty for the abolition of 
Extraterritorial Rights in January 1943 the former Council 
ceased to exist as Shanghai was under Japanese occupation. 
When the Nationalist Government took control in 1945 the 
public utility services began to experience a very difficult 
period as they were called upon to rehabilitate their services 


. while the Chinese currency in which their charges were 


made became subject to fantastic depreciation and it became 
impossible to arrive at any understanding which would enable 
the companies to avoid serious losses. To a certain extent 
the companies were carried by loans from Chinese Govern- 


ment. banks and by the time the People’ s Republic of China — 


came to power most of the companies were heavily in- 
debted. Owing to heavy taxation and control the companies 
have never been able to rescue themselves from subservience 
to Government control and they had only been able to con- 
tinue in operation through continued enancial dependence 
upon the Government. 


The question of compensation is a difficult one. ach 


of the public utility services had as a condition of its 


franchise terms on which Government could acquire the 
property. If these terms were to be applied on a replace- 
ment value of the plants compensation payable would be 
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ies even after allowing for the repayment of ame 
indebtedness of the companies. 
THE UNITED. STATES. PRESIDENT-ELECT 
The thunder of the United States presidential elections 


_is now a thing of the past, and the world sits back to watch 
with interest the development of Mr. Dwight Eisenhower's 


ideas in the conduct of the future policy of his country. 


Of one thing the world may rest assured, Mr. Eisen- | 


hower with ‘his profound knowledge of the scene in Europe 
will undoubtedly lend himself to nothing that could break 
up the existing unity; in fact, this very understanding should 


enable him to build so as to strengthen the weak places and 


to see clearly around the many problems that exist. 

It is true that the date of Mr. Eisenhower’s official 
entry into the White House does ‘not take 
January 20 which, to the world as a whole appears to be an 
unconscionably long time after the election; nevertheless it 
is the American traditional way and although Mr. Truman 
could not or would not make any momentous change in the 
Government’s policy during this period, it does give the 
President-elect an opportunity to familiarise himself with 
his new office and perhaps to learn’ some of the problems 
which will face him as soon as he takes up residence at the 
White House. 

Mr, Eisenhower’s public before his élection 
that he would ‘visit Korea if made President, may’ possibly 
be put into effect. In any case for precautionary measures 
his visit would be maintained in secrecy, at least until its 
completion. Such a visit would undoubtedly have a salutary 
effect but. whether it could do: more towards effecting a 
sound peace is /problematical. He has declared “that his 
policy in regard to the Korean war: coincides with that of 
Mr. Truman and particularly in-so far as the prisoners-of- 
war question is concerned. This question is of a political 


nature only, as the loss of a few thousand unwilling 


soldiers would not sway the battle for or against. The 
Communist demand, however, for the return of all prisoners 
whether willing or unwilling, shows up the unequivocal 
nature of the Stalinist policy which allows for no free 
individual action. 
have condemned their attitude towards life and on this 
ground Mr:. Eisenhower has a clear road ahead. It must 
indeed be a matter of intense satisfaction to himself and 
to the American people as a whole that he does not have 
to herald his entry into the White House by agreeing to the 
Soviet mandate of inhumanity to man. On the contrary, 
as President Truman said after a recent conversation the 
principal objective of the meeting was to let the world 
know that “this country is a unified organisation in its policy 
towards the rest of the world.” This unity is of vital im- 
portance in the world to-day and President Truman’s frank 
statement that both he and Mr. Eisenhower wished the world 
to know this, is another step in the right direction. Later, 


in a meeting with Senator Wiley, who is slated for the 


position of Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the. new Congress, Mr. Eisenhower placed on 
record that he was “completely dedicated to the principles 
of the United Nations and at one with the principle of no 
forcible repatriation of Communist prisoners.” 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN TRADE POLICY 


The possibilities of gradually replacing American econo- 


mic foreign aid with increased trade are being intensively 
studied by leading business groups and by two semi-official 
advisory commissions in the U.S. Trade and economic as- 
sistance policies are likely to be debated rather fully at 
the next session of Congress. Appropriations for foreign 


aid for the next fiscal year must be considered. At the same 


time, the reciprocal trade agreements act comes up for 


tioned in business circles. 
place until 


- more trade and less aid. 


From this angle alone the Communists 


renewal. The public advisory board for mutual security is 
engaged in a thorough re-examination of American foreign 


trade policies to determine if they are consistent with the 


basic objectives of the mutual security program. The pos- 
sibilities of increasing private investment overseas also are 
being studied by the international development advisory 
board, which helps guide the Point Four Program. Mean- 
while, there is a deepening conviction among business groups 
that a changeover in U.S. foreign economic policy away from 
direct economic aid and toward expanded normal trade and — 
increased capital investment overseas must be accelerated. 
Outright economic grants are becoming increasingly un- 
popular both,in the United States and abroad. , 

The phrase “trade, not aid” is being increasingly men- 
Recently, for example, the inter- 
national relations committee of the national association of 
manufacturers in the U.S. joined the growing chorus urging 
“This trend of thought’, an Ameri- 
can paper commented, “is not, of course, a reflection of 
nationalism or of political isolationism, but rather an ex- 
pression of the realization that healthy. trade between equals — 
is a far better solution of existing economic problems than: 
the basically unhealthy practices of subsidization over a 
long period of time.” The American national association of 
manufacturers strikes at the crux of the problem when it 
says: “If we are to terminate aid, the way must be found 
to improve the access of foreign producers to American 
markets.’ Implicit in this statement is the realization that 
present protective tariffs, the preferment given by law to 
American producers over foreign producers in selling to the 
U.S. government, and open or covert quota restrictions on 
some types of imports, are all basic obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of a healthy international economic situation. 

An unprecedented trade development is the _ recent 
adoption by the Detroit board of commerce of a foreign 
trade policy statement. It calls for a new tariff law leading 
to the limitation or fall of tariff barriers. This is the first 
time in recent history that such a group has publicity ad- 
vocated adoption of a free trade policy by the United States. 
The Detroit board said that American business and industry 
have come of age and now have not to fear from foreign 
competition, either at home or abroad. It said it is illogical 
to subsidize consumption of American products abroad by 
loans and grants and at the same time refuse foreign impvvis 
that could well pay for U.S. exports. ) 

The various recommendations of private business groups 
and semi-official advisory commissions are influential, out 
not necessarily decisive, in determining U.S. foreign econouiic 
policies. The final decisions, of course, must be made by 
the incoming Republican administration and the new Con- 


gress. 


ASIAN TRADE UNION COLLEGE IN CALCUTTA 


Recently has been opened in Calcutta by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions an Asian college, 
the first permanent centre of this kind ever to be established 
in Asia or, indeed, anywhere in the world. The object of 
the college is to provide training for actual and potential 
trade union officials from the various.Asian countries in the 
principles and. practice of democratic trade unions. The 
courses will be short but intensive, of three months’ duration. 
The syllabus includes the aims and organisation of trade 
unions, collective bargaining and negotiation, the history of 
trade unionism in Asian and other countries, economics with 
specia! reference to the problems of Asian countries, and 
labour legislation and political problems confronting trade 
unionists. The working language of the college will be 
English. 

The director of the college is V.&. Mathur, who has 
had considerable experience in workers’ education in India. 
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He will be assisted by ‘an adviser; Ki W. Lauermann, who was 
formerly a trade union official in Germany and, later, in 
After the Nazi occupation of that’ country 
he ‘eventually settled in Great Britain where he has worked 


Czechoslovakia. 


as a journalist, broadcaster, and in the workers’ education 
movement. He is now a British subject. The third member: 
of the permanent staff is’ a Japanese trade unionist, Ashi 
Okuri. He was placed under’ ‘preventive ‘detention by ‘the 
Japanese authorities during ‘the war; in 1949 he was: ap- 
pointed secretary for International Relations with the Gen- 


eral Council: of Japanese Trade Unions, and in 1951 joined: 


-the staff of the ICFTU Asian Regional Organisation. . These 


resident tutors will be assisted by visiting lecturers from 


the trade union movements of ‘various Asian countries. 


From some fifty: applications yreceived, sixteen students 
have been selected up-to-date from Hongkong, India, Japan, 


Malaya and Thailand. “Some places have been left open for 


other countries, for instance Pakistan, from which applica- 
tions are still expected.’ Thailand has made ‘history in send- 
ing the only woman student. She is a 22-year old civil 
servant with four years’ trade .union membership. The 
youngest student is 21, the oldest 43. The veteran is an 
Indian -who helped to found a union in 1928. 
Thai students, on the other hand, joined up only two months 
ago. 
officials, the remainder come direct from jobs as diverse as 
plantation workers, clerical'employees and scientific workers. 

_ The inaugural ceremony was attended by J. H. Olden- 
broek, General Secretary of the ICFTU, and Omer Becu, 
General Secretary of the International Transportworkers’ 


Federation, Mr. Haraguchi, President of the Japanese Metal 


Miners’ Union, and Mr. _ Aftab Ali, 
All-Pakistan Confederation of Labour. 


- The foundation of this college has been made possible 


Vice-President of the 


| thanks to a £250,000 fund for the development of ICFTU © 


regional activities. This fund has been built up exclusively 
from contributions of free trade union organisations through- 
out the world. Help has already been given to the trade 
unions of Turkey, Japan, the West Indies and other under- 
developed countries. Training courses for West African 
trade unionists, a Middle East information and advisory 
centre, a world-wide organising campaign amongst planta- 
tion workers, and the publication of trade union education 


and publicity material in some 20 different languages are. 
among other developments which are being from 


this fund. 


Eventually it is hoped to carry this vital work of trade 
union education into the various Asian countries in the local 
languages. 


viously be fitted to help in the organisation of the necessary 
courses. 
produce basic trade union hand-books, and to undertake cor- 
respondence courses in a number of Asian languages. The 
ICFTU is confident that the college will provide a valuable 
and lasting stimulus to the development of the free trade 
union movement throughout Asia. 


* | 
CEYLON-CHINA TRADE | 


Ceylon’s Trade and Commerce Minister, Mr. Richard 
Senanayake, has stated that China with a united and cohesive 
government for the first time in many centuries was bound 
to be a major factor in world trade. “I foresee the in- 
gredients of a minor boom once China enters into inter- 
national trade in a big way,” he said. Referring to criticism 
by one section of the Press of his recent trade agreements 
with China, he said it was bad enough to see the world 
divided on political grounds but to divide it still further 
economically could not be conducive to peace and ata 
of the people. 


One of the 


Of the sixteen students, six are full time trade union 


Graduates from the Calcutta college would ob- 


It is also hoped that the college will be able to 
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: The: Ceylon... Cabinet ratified the contract. for. the- -pur- 
chase of 80,000 tons of Chinese. rice, . which was. signed by 
Mr. R. Senanayake. 
ment with China; for bilateral trade on certain: commodities 
other than rubber and rice. These commodities ‘include, 
where Ceylon is: concerned, fibre, copra . and coconut. oil. 
The. proposals made by the representatives of both countries 
during the. parleys in Peking with regard to a. long-term 


agreement for the. export of Ceylon rubber to China and 


import of Chinese rice to Ceylon were considered by. the 
Cabinet; 


The Government. of China has agreed to accept payment 
The price to be paid is £54 . 
The 


in Ceylon currency for rice. 
FOB. This is less than the price paid for Burma rice. 
decision of the Chinese Government to accept payment. in 
Ceylon currency. will help Ceylon to conserve foreign ex- 
change. The first consignment of Chinese rice is. 9,500 tons. 

One clause of the general trade agreement with China 


deals with the. export of sheet rubber from Ceylon on a 


long term basis in exchange for Chinese rice. This clause 
envisages the supply to Ceylon of 200,000 tons of rice in 
the first year in return for 50,000 tons of sheet rubber. 
China has offered to, recognise the principle of always pay- 
ing for Ceylon rubber a price above the world market price. 
China has agreed to supply in return for other Ceylon 


commodities, such items as wheat, sorghum, ohions, garlic 
The rice from China 


and a. certain quantity of textiles. 


to Ceylon will be er: from the. ports of Shanghai and 
Whampoa. | 
PEKING-MOSCOW TRADING | 
There has been much dissatisfaction even among st 


tical cadres in Peking about the form of trade now being 


developed between China and the USSR. That business 
with the democratic nations would be more profitable to the 
economy of: China is not being denied in Peking but the 


excuse. for the tightening up of commercial relations with 
Soviet satellites is found in the strategic. 


Russia and the 


articles embargo enforced by the United Nations after 
Peking’s entry into the war. in Korea. How costly the trade 
relationship between Peking and Moscow has. proved for 
China may be gleaned from a recent report in.a local 
newspaper which stated that Red China is selling export 
goods to the Soviet: Union at almost give-away prices but 
is forced to accept Russian and East European imports at 
prices two to ten times those she would pay for goods of. 
western origin which are available in Hongkong. Faced 


with a United Nations embargo decree, imposed because of 3 


her part in the Korean war, and forced to trade with the 
Soviet Union under a barter agreement, Red China. has 
found herself in a disadvantageous position in which she 
cannot bargain with her buyers or her suppliers. 

Pig bristles and tung oil, which were the major items 
in China’s exports before the war, have been offered in 
Western European markets, including Rotterdam,. at prices 
below the market prices in Shanghai and. Tientsin. Since 
the Soviet Union is the exclusive agent for Red China’s 
export goods, Moscow’s marketing of pig bristles and tung 
oil at such low prices indicates that it bought the Chinese 
products at even lower rates. It also explains Peking’s 
efforts to re-open trade relations with nations of the free 
world in order to find other buyers than the agents of the 
Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the imports Red China is. receiving 
from the outside world through.Soviet Russia have .been 
found to be priced two:to:10 times higher than those. of the 
similar Western products available in Hongkong. Chinese 


~ Communist purchasing agents have been forced to pay more 


than’ HK$50,000 for a. Soviet Zis 4-ton truck in Tientsin. 
The price for a comparable five-ton truck of Western make 


»The Cabinet approved the trade agree-_ 


~ 
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is less than $15,000 in Hongkong. However, the export of 
Western trucks from Hongkong to Red China is prohibited. 
Czechoslovakian saccharine, also imported through Soviet 
Russia, is sold at HK$106.40 per pound in Tientsin. German 
saccharine of equal quality is obtainable at $6.50 per pound 


in the British colony. 


Red China has not issued any statistical reports con- 
cerning her foreign trade but it is believed that over 70 
per cent of her trade is now/ carried .on with the Soviet 
Union, and, through Moscow, with the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. Only recently the Chinese Communist press has di- 
closed that more than 10,000 tons of pork from the East 
China regions have been exported to the Soviet Union. The 
prices paid by the Russian purchasing agents were not 
anncunced. Unconfirmed reports claimed that the Russians 
were paying in kind, mostly in the form of services and 
some military supplies shipped to Red China. 


* 


PROGRESS IN TAIWAN 


A giowing picture of the progress ‘made by the Nationa- 
lists in Formosa was painted by Dr. Hubert G. Schenck, 
Chief of the Mutual Security Agency Mission to China. 
Great economic improvements had been achieved by the 
Nationalists in the island in the past one-and-a-half years. 
These improvements were especially noted in better railroads, 


highways, power plants, building projects, price levels and — 


the stabilisat‘on of currency. The island produced the big- 
gest crop of rice this year, amounting to 1.6 million tons, 
while a record number of two and a half million hogs were 
raised. 


Dr. Schenck said that these achievements were due to 


the joint efforts of the Mission and the Joint Commission 
for Rural Reconstruction in the bringing in of fertilisers, 
in better rice seeds, putting more land under cultivation 
and the controlling of pests. Increased production had con- 
tributed to the Government’s present stabilisation of cur- 
rency. The operation of the Government on a balanced 
budget also helped to stabilise the currency. Forty-five 
per cent of the budget went to the military. Substant:al 
improvement in the realm of public finance had contributed 
greatly to the attainment of economic stability. Tax collec- 
tions were equalling the estimates for this calendar year, 
in contrast to the deficit: financing of 1950 and 1951 which 
resulted in inflating the money supply, and in consequent 
rapidly rising price levels. The budget for 1952 was prac- 
tically balanced and the Chinese Government was deter- 
mined to keep it in balance. 

Production in most categories had risen substantially 
since 1949. The land reform programme being carried. out 
by the Chinese Government was making a substantial con- 


tribution towards the island’s social and political stability. 


In the current fiscal year more than $100,000,000 in Ameri- 
can aid was being employed to further the already imposing 
economic gains and to lend still greater military assistance 
support. 

Special emphasis is now being placed on the improve- 
ment and expansion of Taiwan’s industrial capacity. The 
achievement of this goal requires the creation on the island 
of an economic atmosphere conducive to the bringing in 
of capital. To this end, the Chinese Government is bending 


increasing efforts. The investment guarantee agreement re- 


cently signed between the United States and Free China 
offers unusual attractions to the investment of American 
private capital, and is already bearing fruit. The recent 
conferences in Taipei between Overseas Chinese delegates 


from many nations and leaders of the Chinese Government 


were another step which will have an’ important ocala on 
further industrial expansion on the island. 


* * 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN HONGKONG 


The Vice-Chancellor of Hongkong University, Dr. L. T. 
Ride, recently addressed a local gathering on the question 
of higher educat'on in the Colony and outlined the problem 
facing our university as regards instruction in the English 
and Cantonese languages. Dr. Ride stated that the Univer- 
sity of Hongkong is a Hritish University, but it is more than 
that it is a residential British University, and therefore it 
is modelled more after the style of the older British Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge than after that of the so- 
called Provincial Universities. The best way to explain 
what this really means will be to consider the Foundation of 
of William of Wykeham in Oxford. In the 14th century 
Wykeham introduced into then existing academic circles in 
Oxford an innovation which was to revolutionise the Univer- 
sities of both Oxford and Cambridge, and through them, 
many others throughout the world, and which was destined 
to become the proto-type of all British Residential! Univer- 
sit.es. His ultimate aim was to foster the production of a 
steady stream of educated men who, when they had finished 
their studies, would devote their lives to the service of 
their fellow men, or the Church, or the State, and he decided 
that the best way to accomplish this was to make provision 
in his Foundation for scholars of all grades of all the facul- 
ties to live together in one society or college. 

Up until the time Wykeham founded New College, there 
were some hostels or Colleges for undergraduates, and there 
were some for graduates, but there was none where these 
two grades of academic society could meet frequently and 
continually on common ground and discuss affairs of mutual 
interest. In other words, Wykeham was the first to express 
in concrete form the realization that scholars develop their 
learning, not merely from lectures and books in libraries 
and class rooms, but by daily communion with fellow scholars 
and masters. With this aim in view he built his College 
which was so designed as to make possible the closest of 
relationships between all grades of scholars. 

The solution of one of our problems of Higher Educa- 
tion in present day Hongkong lies in the adoption of the 
self same principles introduced into the academic world by 
William of Wykeham nearly 600 years ago. 

A University is an institution of higher education whose 
function is three fold: to preserve learning, to impart learn- 
ing, and to advance learning. It is the second of these 
functions with which the public is vitally concerned. To 
whom should a university impart learning? In general it is 
not its function to educate the masses; that is the function 
of primary and secondary schools; a university confines its 
attention to those who have proved that their store of know- 
ledge, their standard of learning, and their mental ability 
justify their entrance to an_ institute of higher education. 

Thus far we have only “encountered one factor limiting 
the number of students entering a university namely the 
academic standard. Wykeham himself encountered two 
others; they were the number of boys attending schools and 
their poverty, in fact these were the main reasons why he 
founded his school, to combat the dearth of young scholars 
caused by war, famine, pestilence, indigence and poverty. In 
these days, while the financial factor plays a universally 
dominant part in the limitation of numbers of those who can 
go to a university, the number presented by the schools 
as academically fit far exceeds the number the universities 
can take. It is important to consider the cause of this 
state of affairs because the same factors have also brought 
about fundamental changes in the universities themselves. 

The subjects studied in mediaeval universities were 
mainly Theology and the Humanities, but as time went on 
the Sciences began to take their place in the University 
scheme of things. When the scientific professions, such as 
medicine, engineering, architecture, and those involving the 


| 
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applied sciences etc. began to emerge, the State had. to 


begin to take more responsible interest in higher education 
because the standard attained by the members of those pro- 
fessions was of vital interest to the welfare of members 
of the public. 

But with the modern rise of democracies another more 
potent factor has come into the picture, and that is that 
State has gradually assumed the major part of the financial 
burden of primary and secondary education. It is but 


one short step further for the State to assume the financial 


responsibility of Higher Education. as well and in many 
parts of the world it has done this. There are some parts 


of the world where university education is free to all who 


are academically qualified, but in general it is true to say 
that most modern states contribute largely and generously 
towards the cost of running their universities. 

‘Recently another reason for the State having to take 
over this responsibility is the-fact that scientific education 
has become increasingly costly. 

Whereas in mediaeval Britain, lack of numbers was one 
of their problems, now-a-days the pendulum has swung to 
the other end of its beat so that a plethora of candidates 
has caused lack of accommodation and facilities to be 
important limiting factors to the number of undergraduates 
admitted to universities, with the academic test as the yard- 
stick for priorities; but in the main where education in 
general is so heavily subsidised by the State, all scholars 
should be given equal chances to reap the benefits of higher 
education. 

Now what happens in Hongkong? 
choice or by dint of circumstance, we havé here in Hongkong 
two groups of secondary schools: Vernacular Schools in 
which the medium of instruction is Cantonese and other 


schools in which the medium of instruction is English. Our 


_ University is a British University and its medium of instruc- 
tion is English and hence it follows that the portal of entry 
to the University is through an examination ‘conducted in 
the English language; this automatically debars a big pro- 
portion of the boys and girls of this Colony from the ad- 
vantages of a higher education in our University. On this 
question the Keswick Report has done two things. 
brought this state of affairs to light and it has had the 
courage to say that this situation should be remedied. Up 
until recently the pupils from our Vernacular Schools could 
take advantage of the means provided by Universities in 
China for their higher education, but for many of them now 
that avenue is closed and hence in remedying the situation 
there are two methods open to us. One is to start another 
university in which the portal of entry and the medium of 
instruction would be Chinese and the other is to find some 
method of admitting these students into the existing British 
University of Hongkong. 

Regarding the former we all admit there are many 
arguments in its favour, but let me just sound a 
-warning which springs from almost 25 years of, one might 
say, bitter experience: this Colony has not yet learned to 
shoulder fully its responsibility for a University which it 
established here, of its own free will, over 40 years ago, 
and until the financial problem of our University has been 
fairly and honestly faced it would be suicidal for higher 
education in Hongkong if we attempted to establish another 
University here now. | 

The University of Hongkong has a prior Caton on the 
financial support of the Hongkong public until such time as 
it is considered to have achieved—or failed to achieve through 
its own incompetence—the production of those scholars, 


teachers and professional men which it is expected of a 


Colony such as ours to produce. 
The scheme in the Keswick Report involves the setting 
up of another portal of entry to the University through 


Whether from 


It has. 


character of the University? : 
: The principles of our instruction, the methods of im- 
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which could be admitted boys and girls from the Vernacular 


Schools, and it further involves the setting up of a mechanism 
within the University or instructing these students in their 
own mother tongue. Does this mean the changing of the 
I do not believe it does. 


parting knowledge, our tests for our degrees would remain 
essentially the same, but by bringing in a group of Cantonese 
speaking students into a British institution to live and 


study according to British University ideals would, to my 


way of thinking, not only more fully carry out the ideals 
that stimulated Lugard to found our University, but be 
implementing the full force of William of Wykeham’s 
scheme propounded nearly six hundred years ago; that the 
higher education of a University student depends not only 
on the instruction imparted in the classroom and the learn- 
ing he gleans in the Library, but largely on the education 
he received through the daily communion with his fellow 
students and teachers; this should be the real aim of a 
residential university such as the University of Hongkong. 


| HONGKONG’S ROADS 


The state of roads in early Sctiaien and the develop- 
ment of the Colony’s road building was traced by Mr. R. A. 
Mirams, of the Public Works Department, in a paper which 
was read before a recent meeting of the HK Rugineeins 
Society. Mr Mirams stated inter alia:— 

Hongkong was ceded to Britain on January 26, 1841, 
and road work. started almost immediately. The earliest 
roads were little more than dirt tracks and, apart from 
pedestrians, they carried mainly horses, horse-drawn drays, 
sedan chairs and similar light types of ‘traffic. The first 
road was what we now know as Queen’s Road Central 


and the earliest settlers established themselves between the 


road and the sea-front which was then a somewhat indeter- 
minate line just above where the South side of Des Voeux 
Road is now. In 1842 the first central market was built 
and an earth road was constructed between Wongneichong 
and Shaukiwan. This early type of road construction pro- 
ceeded very rapidly and by 1845 the city had. already begun 
to take shape. Wongneichong Valley was drained and a 
road made round it and the road to Shaukiwan was ex- 
tended a further 5% miles to Tytam. 

About this time trading firms, hard pressed for space, 
started to expand inland up the hillside and to undertake 
private reclamations on the foreshore and these latter were 
carried out with such vigour that ten years later Govern- 
ment had some difficulty in re-establishing Crown rights 
over the reclaimed land. By 1862 these reclamations had 
pushed out to the line of what are now Ko Shing Street, 


Des Voeux Road and Johnston Road, and in 1868 the City | 


gained a further 6% acres by the construction of 2,700 


feet of sea wall from Wilmer Street to Bonham Strand 


West. 
In 1884 the first Causeway aa reclamation won back 


23 acres of ground and three years later a sea wall 3,690 


feet long reclaimed 22 acres at Kennedy Town to be fol- 


‘lowed by a further 8% acres during the next five years. 


The Praya Reclamation Scheme of 1889 came next.and when 
completed brought the sea-front between West Point and 
the R.N. Dockyard to its present line. 
| The Praya East remained on the line of Johnston Bond 
for many years until the reclamation was put in hand in 
1922. This reclamation which gained for the City no less 
than 90 acres of land was completed in 1929 and was the 
last major reclamation in the City area bringing the coast- 
line to where it is to-day. 

The British traders and settlers were followed to 
Hongkong from. the very beginning by a steady stream of 
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Chinese immigrants who arrived at an average rate of some 


four thousand a year and settled in dense masses in the 


areas between Wellington Street and Queen’s Road and 
around Sai Ying Pun and by 1860 Station Street, East 
Street, Centre Street, and West Street, together with First 
Street, Second Street, and Third Street, were laid out to 


be followed by Staunton Street, Fuk On Street, Rutters Lane, 
Pound Lane and so on. 


European settlers were by now finding the lower levels 


of the town hot, noisy and overcrowded and were spreading ® 


up the hill and the “mid-levels” developed early as European 


residential areas, the principal residential roads being Bon- 
~ham Road, Robinson Road, Caine Read, and Conduit Road. 


By 1876 there were 139,000 Chinese on the Island and the 
rapid construction required to house them, together with 


the rapidly increasing number of business houses and go- 


downs being constructed, forced the pace of the necessary 
road building. It is interesting to read in a Governor’s 


_ report of that time a regretful note on the number of Banyan 


trees which were being sacrificed in the City streets to make 
room for improvements. 


The first residences on the Peak were constructed ebout 
1874 but it was not until the Peak Tram was put into 
operation in 1888 that the district became really popular 
and that construction there began in earnest. 


. By this time many of the main streets in the City had 
been surfaced with waterbound macadam but, although a 
very great improvement on the original earth roads, con- 
siderable damage continued to be experienced in times of 
heavy rain. The first motor-cars came to Hongkong in 1909 
when five cars were licensed and it was in the same year 
that part of Kennedy Road and part of Robinson Road were 
laid with tar-painted macadam and that another part of 
Robinson Road was concreted with four inches of lime- 
cement concrete. . 


Queen’s | Road East from Arsenal Street to Wanchai 


‘market was also improved by reducing the cross falls and 


the expenditure voted for the maintenance of “roads inside 
the City area rose from $55,000 to $70,000. The City 
was by this time becoming well lighted, having 1,000 gas 
lamps, 70 electric arc lamps, and 10 incandescant electric 
lamps and by 1913 the problem of traffic congestion was 
beginning to cause concern. The City streets were crowded 
with 1,100 rickshaws and 673 chairs and during the dry 
season the bullock-grawn water carts, which were used to 
keep the dust down in the streets, cannot have helped mat- 
ters. There were now 445,000 Chincke in the Colony of 
whom 219,000 lived in the City area and overcrowding be- 
came so severe that the medical authorities had to cope 
with serious epidemics of plague. 


In 1915 experimental lengths were laid in Bonham 
Strand West, Chater Road, and Des Voeux Road Central, 
having two inches of asphaltam laid on a cement-concrete 
bed. The concrete was from 4” to 6” thick and by present 
day standards would be considered to be of poor quality, 
but it stood up extremely well to the traffic of those days 
and is in fact still standing in parts of Des Voeux Road. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the concrete in 
Pedder Street was not a success and that in 1916 it was 
taken up and replaced with 3” of asphaltam. In view of all 


the waterproof surfacing which had been carried out not 


only in the City but on outside roads such as Victoria Road 


and Pokfulam Road it is interesting to note a report of 


heavy scour in Queen’s Road East in places which were 
still without tarred surfaces. 


By 1920 there were still only some 276 private cars 


in the Colony but conditions were improving and Stubbs 


Road had been completed as far as Wanchai Gap and was 
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in progress from there up to Magazine Gap. The first 
section of the Shek O Road had been started as also had 
the Repulse Bay Road. A census taken in 1921 showed a 
total population of 542,000 on the Island of whom 340,000 
lived in the City. By 1923 Stubbs Road reached all the 
way to the Peak Tram Station and cars were becoming 
more popular and no less than 796 licences were issued. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Pclicies 


The new McArran Immigration Act is to enter into 
force on December 24. It might be recalled that same 
formed a large controversial issue before it passed through 
both Houses. However, President Truman declined to sign 
the Act, and there were numerous opponents to its enforce- 
ment. Tn fact, it would not be surprising to learn that 
the new Congress will take the matter up once again and 
- substitute the new law by new and fairer provisions. 


There are about 5% million foreign-born citizens of 
electing age living in the United States. The new immi- 
gration laws impose rigid limits on the entry of relatives 
and friends of foreign-born people now domiciled in 
America. As a matter of fact, the law restricts the in- 
gress of people belonging to nationality groups who most 
desire to enter the United States, as French, Italian, Dutch, 
Russians, Austrians, etc. The amended immigration laws, 
originally passed in 1924, adheres to basic conditions exist- 
ing for the past 30 years; this means that the quotas for 
the various nationalities are fixed on the basis of- historical 
percentage of people of that nationality who had resided 
in U.S.A, before 1920. 


In order to better be able to grasp the issue at stake, 
let it be recalled that under existing laws the total quota 
for annual entry of foreigners into the United States is 
154,277. But the number which actually did enter during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, was only 92,181. The 
reason for this discrepancy is that certain nations, like 
Great Britain, Ireland and Sweden, did not make use of 
existing quotas. What President Truman wanted (without 
succeeding in his demand) was that those 92,000 unused 
quota numbers which England and Ireland failed to use, should 
_ be allotted to other nationalities, like refugee Poles, Czechs, 
etc., and to countries like Italy where the population pressure 
is enormous, However, Congress balked at that change. It was 
finally agreed that, in view of the existence of so many 
displayed persons in Europe, 400,000 per year should be 
permitted to come in, but Congress made the stipulation 
that the excess over the stipulated total quotas should 
be debited against future immigration quotas which, in 
respect to certain nationalities, are mortgaged up to 50% 
for many years to come. The well-known Weekly “U.S. 
News and World Report’ states specifically that ‘53,206 
persons from 39 countries are registered at U.S. Consulates 
as desiring to immigrate to the U.S. Of these half are 
Germans and Poles; two-thirds of the rest are from Southern 
and Southeastern Europe.” 


As will: be seen from the foregoing expose, the total 
number of quotas for immigrants stands since 1924 at 
154,000 per year; the. lion’s share was allotted to Great 
Britain, Ireland and Germany, because the countrymen of 
these nations had largely settled in the United States. But 
it should be borne in mind that the limit of 154,000 new 
immigrants is scarcely one-third the average number of 
‘persons who entered the United States annually between 
World War I and passage of the quota law. The intent 
of law admittedly aimed, already in 1924, at preventing 
the dilution of the American people by the large number 
of people from Southern and Eastern Europe. As it turned 
out, the effect of the law was to favor mainly protestants 
and hold back catholics. This was what induced Mr. Truman 
to charge that the law accepted the ‘“‘master race” con- 


cept. re it turns out, the British and the Irish, as well 
as the Swedes, are not interested in coming to the United 


» States’ in large numbers, for only 1 in 3 British quotas is 


being filled. The Germans have the second largest quota, 
but same is filled to the brim. More than 250,000 Germans 
are now registered with U.S. Consulates; they all desire 
to come to America. Most of them are refugees from 


East Germany. A sufficient number of Poles, equally up- 


rooted from their home soil, is now registered with U.S. 
Consulates to fill the quota for the next 25 years. 


The excellent Weekly already referred to has com- 
piled a table of immigration quotas which is being repeated 
here. An interesting point for Far Eastern residents is 
that the quota for China-born of Caucasian race is 100 
a year: 


- Quotas for Actual arrivals 
year ended for year ended 
June 30,1952 June 30 
Czechoslovaks 2,874 
Norwegians _........ 2,377 
1,413 Austrigg: 1,413 
ened 1,181 
58 other nation- 


Economic Notes 


Hitherto the farmer in America has had an excellent 
income. Seemingly his prosperity will be somewhat cur. 
tailed in the coming year, though by no means to a disastrous 
extent. Wholesale prices for meat already are down. 
Boosting of cotton prices by Government has proved a 
failure, due to heavy offerings. Experts opine that exports 
of cotton during the current crop year will not exceed 4 
million bales. 


Due to continuous power shortage in the Northwest 
America will have to face a shortage of about 100,000 tons 
of aluminium this autumn and winter. As a matter of 


fact, the loss until end of October alone aggregated 44, 000 
tons of the badly needed metal. 


The last budget of the Democratic Administration, e 
the compilation of which President Truman has invited his 
Republican successor’s experts, provides for foreign aid of 
7% billion dollars, an increase over last year’s grant of 
more than 1% billions. The budget will contain a plea 
for the extensive aid in military affairs to the* Philipjine 


Government, which projects to increase its army by 4 
divisions, 


The spontaneous offer of President Truman, to the 
new incumbent of the White House to send his personal 
representatives to discussions and policy shaping in the 
fields of finance and foreign affairs, is a gracious act which 
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clearly demonst:ate goodwill and good sense of the govern- 
ing class in this country. It is a wonderful omen for soli- 


‘darity and bids well for the maintenance of unity amongst 


all classes of people inhabiting the United States of 


America. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Armco Steel Corporation 
Proctor & Gamble ..... ; oe 


Sylvania Electric Products 
Lone Star Cement Corporation ............. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Lousville and Nashville Railroad ......... 
U.S. Steel Corporation 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Continental Oil Co. .................. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Co. _...... 


National Biscuit Co. 
Missouri Pacific Railway 
Great Northern Railway 
Chicago, Rock Islands & Pacific R 
General Motors Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
~ Union Oil Co. of California 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
American Can Co. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Inland Steel Co. 


Richfield Oil Corporation ................ 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ...... See 


St. Joseph Lead Co. ...... 


Standard Oil Co. of California _.. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Co. of America ....... 


Radio Corporation of America 
American Cyanamid Co. 


United States Rubber Co. ........ 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. .......................- 
Commercial Credit .... 


National Lead Co. 


American Radiator & Standard S. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. ............ 


Southern. Pacific Railroad . 


National Steel Corporation 
Sunray Oil Corporation 
Timken Roler Bearing Co. 
National Dairy Products Corp. ...... 


Pan American Petroleum & T. Co. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
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Borg-Warner Corporation ................. 


* = per common share 
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Earning notices for the first 9 months of 1952 are 


+ for 3 months ended Sept. 30 


Net earnings 1952 
$391,000,000 $ 6.45* 
58,292,000 3.89 
22,305,000 4.28 
12,637,000 
5,032,000 2.18 
6,882,000 2.42 
10,340,000 | 12.55 
16,640,000 1.26 
16,592,000 7.09 
96,159,000 2.96 
121,000,000 3.80 
62,657,000 4.65 
97,802,000 | 4.31 
27,995,000 2.88 
22,300,000 1.54 
10,167,000 6.26 | 
14,683,000 B.9Z 
29,709.000 3.35 
11,051,000 3.30 
13,262,000 1.90 

10,364,000 
15,827,000 5.20 
15,530,000 9.15 
387,030,000 4.32 
48,741,000 3.02 
19,494,000 
5,411.000 0.70 
20,019,000 1.64 
19,856,000 6.91 
70,740,000 2.45 
13,585,0008 4.44 
4,059,000 1.91 
16,140;000 3.29 
18,986,000 5.68 
8,333,000 3.06 
17,993,000 4.50 
43,204,000 1.51 
24,828,000 1.94 
41,422,000 3.81 
30,103,000 5.77 
17,847,000 1.12 - 
16,932,000 2.02 
15,345,000 1.35 
18,912,000 2.83 
21,420,000 8.42 
27,846,000 4.46 
14,463,000 3.17 
8,247,000 0.80 
33,066,000 227 
45,454,000 5.10 
64,085,000 5.24 
86,794,000 5.65 
22,181,000 5.19 
11,730,000 4.32 
37,284,000 4.25 © 
30,426,000 4.64 
14,661,000 4.30 
22,781 000 3.09 
18,572,000 1:73 
36,597,000 9.41 
7,447,000 3.08 
22,724,000 3.46 
14,232,000 3.01 
59,662,000 6.86 
6,644,000 0.53 
10,035,000 5.12 
27,610,000 6.13 
13,702,000 5.54 
31,435,000 1.05 


- coming in from day to day. Some of the more important 
concerns’ net revenues are recorded herewith, together with 
comparative figures for the like period of 1951. 


Net earnings 1951 


$403,000,000 


49,752,000 
26,739,000 


11,772,0007 


6,170,000 
5,657,000 


7,943,000 


7,064,000 


13,922,000 
134,734,000 
119,000,000 


68,771,000 
93,612,000 
31,304,000 
23,000,000 

4,055,000 
15,273,000 
29,835,000 
23,549,000 
11,586,000 

5,323,000 
14,006,000 

9,048,000 


372,791,000 


42,756,000 
19,859,000 
23,837,000 
22,464,000 
22,039,000 
76,954,000 


21,683,0008 


11,622,000 


25,262,000 


18,832,000 
10,243,000 
21,215,000 
45,543,000 
26,774,000 
67,155,000 
30,751,000 
18,357,000 
30,231,000 
16,387,000 
22,429,000 
39 226,000 
30,383,000 
15,303,000 
15,258,000 
26,592,000 
28,485,000 
58,431,000 


105,404,000 


20,989,000 

9,919,000 
43,200,000 
30,950,000 

9,675,000 
34,479,000 
18,000,000 
42,005,000 
11,259,000 
21,403,000 
17,253,000 
50,108,000 
23,368,000 

6,872,000 
27,682,000 
15,448,000 


25,598,000 | 


$ for 12 months 


$ 6.€5* 


3.74 
5.10 
1.22 
3.16 
1.99 
9.64 
0.54 
5.95 
4.44 
3.74 
5.11 
4.13 
3.22 
1.58 
3.74 
9.29 


DOOM 


7.03 
1.63 
4,53 
4.55 
4.14 
87 
64 
67 
f Distillers Corporation Seegram 
0 
1 


The foregoing tabulation of 9 months results of some 4 
of the larger:corporations have been garnered as they: came 


off the ticker in: the course of one week. The list of earnings: 


makes impressive reading. They are’ published here with’a: 


twofold cbject: (1) to show the ‘trend of: American business;’ 


and (2) to enable some of the readers of this journal to | 
check the achievements of concerns in which they berate 5. | 
might be’ interested individually. 


By way of comment it might be mentioned here that 
the conziderable recessions in earnings of steel companies 
are due to the 54-day long strike of workers in June/July 
of this year. However, those enterprises are now trying: to 
make good the deficit ‘by maintaining an output of 106% 
of capacity. In spite of the shortage in earnings. for the 
first 9 months, almost all of the large steel corporations are 
continuing paying dividends at the customary quarterly: 
rates; some smaller concerns (like Woodward Iron) is even 
paying a year-end extra dividend. 
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‘Another ‘reduction in 9 months earnings affected almost’ . 
all ‘textile corporations, as Burlington Mills, Pacific Mills 


(skipped the dividend), American Viscose, Celanese Cor-_ 


poration, Textron (whose shares declined by over 40% and — 
who had to pass the dividend), etc. etc. This was dué to 


a general and extensive crisis in all textile manufactures. 
Conditions in that line are improving, though the textile 


_ markets are not yet out of the doldrums. 


A praiseworthy exception regarding earnings is fouud 
in most of the oil companies, whose earnings have risen to a 


noteworthy degree. In some of my recent reports I had to | 


mention that oil shares have receded on the New York Stock 


_ Exchange to the extent of 15 to 20%, apparently with little 


valid reason. As a matter of fact, since General Eisenhower 
has been elected to the Presidency, buoyancy in the stock 
market has began impressively with oil shares which, when 
the first November week closed, had regained most of their — 
former strength and tend to even strive for higher price 
levels. 


CONDITIONS IN MINAHASA 


‘The unity of Indonesia is, in the words of the national 
erest, “Unity in Diversity’. One cannot understand that 
unity unless one also understands the diversity. One part 
of Indonesia which is in many ways different from the Indo-' 
nesia which people are. best acquainted with is Mina- 
hasa. Minahasa is at the northern tip of Sulawesi or 
Celebes, quite close—on the atlas at least—to the southern 
part.of the Philippines. Although it is only a small area, 
scarcely more than 150 kilometres in length and less than 
half in average width, with a population of only half a 


million people, the area’s peculiarities, historical and cul- 


tural, give it considerable importance. 

It is a ninety percent Christian area and cheinis every- 
one is literate and social distinctions and economic dif- 
ferences are slight. It is an area where culture is at a crisis. 

_ Minahasa’s importance is tied up with its history. For 
the area was always a peculiar part of Indonesia under 
Dutch rule. Unlike the greater part of Indonesia, it had 
come to be Dutch not by conquest but by a contract.made 
at the end of the seventeenth century. In the year 1831 
Dutch and German Protestant missionaries began to work 
in Minahasa, and so rapid was their success that in twenty 


years. all the people of the area had been converted to 


Christianity. By the middle of the last century already 
Church and government schools were making an attempt to 
give Western education to the people of Minahasa. By 
the middle of the last half of the century, the Church 
had become a government Church, its pastors officials of 
the Netherlands Indies government. All these circumstances 
made Minahasa an area from which the Dutch could draw 
officials and soldiers to help them rule the archipelago. The 
Dutch government made sure of the loyalty of the Mina- 
hasans by giving them privileges. A characteristic example 
is their privilege as soldiers of the Dutch army. There 
Minahagans and. Ambonese formed a distinct group of their 
own, being placed on a separate wage scale which was more 
favorable than that of soldiers from any other part of 
Indonesia—although less favorable than that of Dutch 
- soldiers. Minahasans and Ambonese formed a large group 
of the colonial army. The'pensions which they brought 
home to their regions were not unimportant in giving these 
areas the relative prosperity which made them feel them- 
selves apart from the rest of Indonesia. , 

For a time during the nationalist struggle people in 
other parts of Indonesia were afraid that the Minahasans 
would continue to allow themselves to be used as an in- 


strument of Dutch colonial policy. But the danger proved 
to be more imaginary than real. There had always been 
members of the nationalist movement in Minahasa and it 
was in the main the supporters of these men who came 
to the fore in the political developments after the war. 


On the 20th of August 1945, five days after the sur- 
render of the Japanese and three days after the Soekarno- 
Hatta proclamation of independence in Djakarta, the red- 
and-white was hoisted in Menado, the bomb-ravaged capital 
of Minahasa. Then came the short occupation of Minahasa 
by Australian soldiers who had come to disarm the Japan- 
ese. The men of the independence movement were friendly 
to the Australians. When they left in February 1946, the 
Minahasans proclaimed—and for twenty days maintained— 
independence. After this time however the Dutch military 
power returned. The nationalists were quickly forced to 
surrender. Then followed a year of colonial rule on the 
pre-war colonial pattern, and three years of membership in 
the Dutch-sponsored state of East Indonesia. In the latter 
period the struggle between nationalists on the one hand 


and the Dutch and their supporters on the other, came out 
into the open. 


At the end of 1949 the Dutch transferred sovereignty 
to the “Republic of the United States of Indonesia’’, the 
new federal structure in which the original Republic centred 
in Jogjakarta played the leading part. Minahasa remained 
part of the old state of East Indonesia, which was now 


sending its representatives to the central parliament in 


Djakarta. But immediately after the new federal structure 
had come into existence it began to crumble. Its artificiality 
was recognized in Minahasa as elsewhere. In the first few 


months of 1950 Minahasa witnessed a series of revolts . 


by the army and many of the youth organizations, against 
the state of East Indonesia and in favor of the unitary 
Republic of Indonesia that was in process of formation. 
In the middle of 1950 the state of East Indonesia dissolved 
itself and became part of the present unitary Republic. 
Then the Minahasan nationalists demanded elections for a 
new local council. These were held in June 1951 and were 
a victory for the nationalist and socialist parties who had 
opposed the Dutch-sponsored forms. 


But it is not their politics which is the interesting 
thing about the people of Minahasa. Politics is relatively 
unimportant in their lives. What makes the Minahasans 
interesting is their social structure and their education and 
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their religion, arising as they:do chiefly as a result of Mina- 
hasa’s large-scale assimilation of Western ways. 


When one arrives in Minahasa the Western influence 
is noticed immediately. The women, old and young, in 
town and country, are almost all in frocks and _ skirts, 
looking different from the women of Sumatra, Java or South 
Sulawesi, who are for the most part in kains and kebajas 
and sarongs. Many of the houses in Minahasa, even out- 
side the towns, have electric light; and on their walls are 
more pictures than in houses in other parts of Indonesia, 
national emblems and particularly religious pictures and 
family photos. Indeed one of the most remarkable things 
in Minahasa is the similarity of the country areas to the 
towns. There is Western-sounding music and singing and 
modern Western dancing in the smallest village. In every 
little group of villages there are the simple steeple churches. 


A. majority of the Minahasans belong to a Minahasan Pro- | 


testant Union, the body formerly linked to the colonial 
state. But there is also an important breakaway group of 
General Protestant Churches, as well as a number of modern 
Protestant sects and a strong Catholic minority. A smal: 
percentage of the people are Moslems. 


Christianity is a real force in Minahasa. On a Sunday 


. almost everything is closed, and in the villages people meet 


to discuss the Bible. Minahasans take their religion serious- 
ly. It is not unusual to find among them people who not 
only say grace before their meals, but also speak about 
God during them. If two Minahasans have a quarrel they 


- will almost certainly go first to their pastor to have it 
Indeed those pastors can get the Minahasans to 


do a great deal of voluntary work which the local adminis- 
trative heads couldn’t persuade them to do. What is per- 
haps most striking about Christianity in Minahasa is that 
it is so much a community and not a class affair. Some 
more or less organized opposition to it does exist, but it 
is nevertheless strong in almost all groups of society. Most 
of the young people and the intellectuals count themselves 
in the Church. So too do the fishermen, who are perhaps 
the poorest and most outside section. 


Economically Minahasa is prosperous. It doesn’t pro- 
duce all the rice it needs, and so is, in rice terms, a “minus 
area’, but it can well afford to “import extra rice from 
South Sulawesi. Large maize crops and big hauls of fish 
bring part of its wealth; but the main part comes from its 
coconut plantations, from the copra exports. The special 
attention given Minahasa by the Dutch is one reason for its 
prosperity; but the main one is copra. For the copra 
plantations in Minahasa are owned in the main not by Chin- 
ese or European enterprises but by the common people of 
Minahasa. Indeed it is this which is the central fact about 
Minahasa’s social structure. With a very wide distribution 
of land ownership, practically every family has its own plot 
of coconut palms. So it is not uncommon for white collar 
workers, teachers and government officials, to spend their 
afternoon working with their hands on their own little 
plots. 


Coconuts, one might say, are the agents of social 
equality. It is largely because so many people have their 
own little plots of coconut palms, that class distinctions 
are so few. In Minahasa there are no extremes of wealth 
or poverty, no social servility, no beggars and no social 
outcasts. The Minahasans claim to have got one further 
benefit from their copra. They say it has given them an in- 
ternational outlook. Certainly the small Minahasa villager 
knows how dependent he is on world price changes, and 
will often mentally follow his copra on its way around the 
world. But it is doubtful whether that in itself would suffice 
to make the Minahasans internationally minded. It seems 
more likely that this international orientation, which indeed 


_ traditional customs. 
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is real, is a result of the fact that so many of the Minahasans. 
had the opportunity, as officials or soldiers or members of 
the Dutch merchant marine, to travel outside their home 
area. It is also a result of their education. 


Education is the Minahasans’ chief source of pride. De- 
velopment in this field has indeed run well ahead of other 
parts of Indonesia. Made possible by the favorable econo- 
mic circumstances, and strongly encouraged by the European 
missionaries, Western education became universal so early 
that there is now scarcely anybody in Minahasa who has 
not had at least a few years of it. The number of schools 
everywhere is striking, and yet the passion for education 
has, not declined. Although education is not compulsory, 
every child goes to school—and, as evens Waere in Indo- 
nesia, no one likes to leave. 

Similarly the social care of Minahasa is well-developed, 
also largely at the instigation of the churches. A striking 
example of sensible social care is the blind people’s or- 
chestra in Menado. And a great deal of social work in the 


broader sense of: the world is being done by the countless 


cooperatives, women organizations, youth organizations, and 
so on. 

Westernization in Minahasa has been a success. Its 
benefits are real. Have they been achieved, as some people 
have suggested, at the cost of a disintegration of the deeper 
layers of personality? The answer is hard to give. The old 
traditional practices of communal cooperation in the villages, 
“sotong rojong’’, continue to live. So too do many other 
There is a great deal of the tradi- 
tional sense of community which has not been lost through 
Westernization. Westernization in Minahasa, not having 
brought even the beginnings of industrialization, has been 
without many of the disintegrating elements which marked 
Western impact on other Eastern societies. 

The Minahasans have tended to the undiscriminating 
imitators of the West; often they have been merely super- 
ficial imitators. They have taken rapidly not only to the 
religious influences from the West and to Western education 
and social development. They have adopted also the dis- 
integrating elements of Western culture. In some cases 
they have become sophisticated admirers of all the slick- 
nesses of modernity. A happy and easy-going people, the 
Minahasans love dancing and merriment. But when one 
sees them dancing traditional village dances, and then half 
an hour later modern waltzes and jitterbug—both very 
beautifully—then one is prone to wonder whether their 
gaiety is based on inner harmony. The people’s dances of 
Minahasa show the influence of the West. They cannot 
stand comparison with the dances of Java or Bali. And 
there is nothing in Minahasa to compare with the beautiful 
silver and woodcraft of other parts of Sulawesi. 


Perhaps the charge of too easy imitation may be levelled 
also against the Christianity of Minahasa. As a leading 
Minahasan churchman complained, Minahasan Christians are 
still approaching their Christianity via the West. Christiani- 
zation had been too rapid. The European missionaries in 
Minahasa, unlike those in the Batak country of Sumatra for 
instance, lacked respect for the traditional customs of the 
people. Finally the Christian Church has suffered from 
being, in colonial times, a part of the state and its tool. 


All these factors have left their mark on the present-day 
situation. 


In the post-war period picture theatres have been 
built with extraordinary rapidity. Hollywood dance tunes 
and film star shirts and ties have more than begun to make 
their impact, in village and town alike. Indirectly but 
no less effectively, the film has become a challenge to the 
social and moral basis of Minahasan life. The leaders of 
Minahasa are wise men and aware of the cultural crisis their 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD VIA THE ARCTIC 


Commercial air services from Scandinavia to the U.S. 
West Coast and to Japan via the barren uninhabited land 
of the Arctic are soon to be started. The first test flight 
has just taken place and marks in itself an important mile- 
stone in aviation history. A commercial air service acfoss 
the Arctic is not without significance for the future of avia- 
tion. By going the Northern route, crossing Canada and 
Alaska, the travel time from Tokyo to Scandinavia will mean 

a reduction of some 23% hours compared with the es 
aks via Siam, India and Mediterranean. 


SAS Pioneering 


True to the old Viking spirit, the Scandinavian Airlines 
System has ventured to explore new airlanes across the 
barren, uninhabitated land of the Arctic, thus opening up a 
back door to the Pacific that has been the dream of ex- 
plorers for more than a century. The first test flights are 
scheduled for November, 1952, and preparations are already 
in full swing to start regular service to the US West Coast 
as well as Tokyo via the new route sometime in 1953. 


The first: test flight marks in itself an important mile- 
stone in the history of aviation. It is the first time an air- 
liner belonging to a commercial company ever makes its 
way from the American continent to Europe over the Top 
of the World. It may in importance well be compared to 
Charles Lindberg’s solo flight New York—Paris in 1927. 


At the same time, however, this test flight is not an 
expression of any adventurous desire to conquer, but the 
result of careful planning. SAS has had all the resources 
of modern science and the best of equipment at its disposal. 


An Arctic route to the Pacific is, in fact, the result of 
time-consuming and detailed conferences. SAS has taken 
full benefit of the knowledge of such prominent Arctic ex- 
perts as Bernt Balchen and Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen. Further- 
more, SAS has been able to take advantage of the experience 
in Arctic flying gained by the US Air Force from its hundreds 


and hundreds of weather observation Rights, to — North 
Pole. 


Like a jigsaw puzzle the pieces have been put together, 
until finally there was a true picture of all the aspects 
involved in Arctic flying. Only one piece was still missing 
—an airfield somewhere in.Northern Greenland. Such an 
airport was just as necessary as Gander is to the Atlantic 


operators, if an Arctic route ever was to be financially 
feasible. 


That important piece is now provided. In the short 
run of only 18 months,-the US Air Force built—in greatest 
secrecy—Thule at a cost of more than % billion dollars. 
It is still only a military base, and just as Gander was to 
start with, Thule is today a place without any other con- 
venience than you normally find at an Arctic airfield. For 
the military personnel, however, there is a church, a movie, 


and a restaurant. The closest civilian eating place is 1,500 
miles off. 


There are first class runways at Thule, there are heated 
hangars, service facilities, and gasoline. That means you 


area faces. Their problems are of great interest to people 
in other parts of Indonesia. For just as Indonesia know 
that it has a great deal to learn from the West, so also it 
realises the danger that commercial and ideological pressures 


will show the bad as well as the good aspects of Western 
culture. 


have all the basic necessities needed for an intermediate 
stop. Comfort and convenience can always wait a little 
while, when you get a new chance to save time and money. 
That is how it was with Gander. That is how it will be 
with Thule. 


The weather in the Arctic is considered to be very good 
from the flying point of view. The wind circulation above 
25.000 ft. is generally westerly with a speed of 20-25 knots 
south of 70° N, in lower level northwesterly about 15 knots. 
Northward the mean wind during the winter is weak easterly 
and in higher levels zero. On the west coast of Greenland 
and from the mountain range of Baffin Island, easterly fall- 
winds may occur in the layer below 10,000 ft. 


The cloudiness is greatest during the spring and sum- 
mer, and has its maximum during May. The types are 
usually low stratus or stratocumulus with tops not higher 
than 5,000 ft. During certain wind conditions clouds may 
reach 15,000 ft. due to orographical effects. The risk of 


TOURIST CLASS SERVICES ACROSS THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


service from London to New York 


BEAVER 


service from London to Montreal 


B.0.A.C. offers you Tourist Class services from 
London to either New York or Montreal overnight. 


You'll “ci transatlantic air travel at the lowest 
fares ever. . . yet at its best by B.O.A.C. 


Fully Constellation airliners. Skilled 
B.O.A.C. flight crews. Steward service. Deep- 
seated comfort. Complimentary light refreshments; 
moderate charge for meals. No tips—And standard 
Argonaut services providing suitable connections 
in London leave Hong Kong seven times a w 


High frequency Tourist Class Services are 
additional to regular B.O.A.C. Ist Class Services 
to New York and Montreal by double-decked 
Stratocrnisers. 


Information and Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson G Co., Ltd. 
(General Agents in Hong Kong and China), 14-16, Pedder Street, H.K., Telephone 27765-6 and 
1, Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Telephone 59/6!-2-3. 


WORLD LEADER IN AIR 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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navigation aid. 
magnetic slaving of the autopilot and fluxgate indicators to | 


sonal study. 
through individually by all crew members, and discussions 
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icing is less than over the North Atlantic route.and over 
Europe. Extreme turbulence does not exist, only turbulence 


due to orographical effects. 


In other words, there are little chances for the Arctic 
traveller ever to get airsick. He will enjoy the smoothest 
ride in the world, 


N avigation Problems 


Special navigation problems are encountered, since part 
of the flying will be over the Magnetic North Pole. Further- 
more, there are few radio beams to guide the plane on its 
way. From Edmonton to Thule the flight will be planned 
as a “grid” flight. From Thule to the east coast of Green- 
land the flight will also be planned as a grid flight, changing 
to the conventional method from the east coast of Green- 
land to Copenhagen. (Grid navigation is the special method 


of great circle navigation used in polar areas), © 


The method of grid navigation to be used is the one 
laid down in the US Air Force Air Navigation Manual with 
Grid North in the direction from Greenwich along the 180th 
Meridian. The grid system is printed « on the Polar Naviga- 
tion Charts. 


A low precession gyro arrangement is used as special 
It enables the pilot to switch over from 


low precession gyro control. 


Within 500 nautic- miles of the North Magnetic Pole 
the magnetic compasses are not to be relied upon as means 


of steering. The reason for this is the weak horizontal com- 


ponent within the area around the Magnetic Pole itself, and 


3 inaccurately charted magnetic variation which here reaches 


values as high as 180°. However, the fluxgate compass is to 
be checked all the time so it can be used if needed. 


For the part of the route which is within 500 nautic 
miles of the North Magnetic Pole, gyros will be relied upon 
for steering purposes, and the most important one is the 
low precession gyro. Steering on gyro, the rate of pre- 
cession must be checked frequently by astro compass, and a 


gyro graph must be kept to give a pictorial record of the 
change of heading. 


During summer operation in the area of the Magnetic 
Pole, the Pfund Sky compass—which makes it possible to 
fix the position of the sun even when it is below the 
horizon—the L.H.A. computator, and the Twilight com- 
putator may be required. 


However, astro navigation will play the most important 
part during the entire flight Edmonton-Thule-Copenhagen. 
Thus, astro navigation will be performed in the conventional 
way, using Air Almanac and A.N.T. The use of the peris- 
copic sextant makes it possible to get position lines from 
planets and brighter stars even during twilight periods. 


All crew flying on the Arctic route has to pass a course 
in polar navigation, and the SAS Polar Navigation Hand- 
book will be issued to all crew members concerned for per- 
The Arctic Survival Manual will be read 


on Arctic survival are to be held. 


On both test flights two iaiinbate crews are ‘te be car- 
ried, i.e. two Captains, two Navigators, two Radio Operators, 
and two Flight Engineers. Captain-in-command on the first 
flight is Captain Poul Jensen, Denmark. The Swedish Cap- 
tain Sven Gibson is Second Captain, while Navigator Einar 
Pedersen of Norway has the responsibility of the important 
navigation job. Captain Jensen will also command the 
second test flight. 
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Test Flights 


Because of the fact that the flights are routed mainly 
over areas where there are no other service facilities than 
those provided by the military, special arrangements had to 
be made: On the test flights all the passenger seat: in the 
rear cabin have been removed to provide space for extra 
equipment—only four upper berths are left for normal 
use. Instead of seats, an ample supply of spare parts is to 
be carried—in fact, a whole little workshop. Among other 
things, you will find a nose wheel tire and a complete main 
wheel, engine cylinders and accessories, instruments, tools 
and service adapters, to a total weight of 1.350 lbs. 


There is also Arctic survival equipment, consisting 
mainly of winter coats for all persons on board, emergency 
food .rations, special medical kit, a few pairs of skis for 
the crew, and emergency radio equipment. The life rafts 
carried on board can be used as tents. 


The forward main cabin will be equipped with 32 
standard class Hardmann seats, while on the starboard side 
of the forward passenger compartment—the “state room’’— 
the four passenger seats are removed. A navigator’s table 
and seat will be attached to the seat track. On the port side 
berths for the crew are to be found, 


The test flights are at the same time delivery flights of 
the two of the 14 Douglas DC-6B’s SAS has ordered. After 
ferrying the planes from Santa Monica they will take off 
from Los Angeles International Airport. The route to be 
followed is via San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver as 
alternative landing points to Edmonton. 


During the two hours stopover at Edmonton, the latest 
weather information will be obtained. From Edmonton. the 
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flight is continued NE across Canada via the Magnetic North 
Pole to Greenland. There will be another two hours stopover 
at Thule, before taking off for the last, and longest, leg to 
Copenhagen. | 

The flying time from Los Angeles to Edmonton is esti- 
mated at 6% hours, from Edmonton to Thule at 8 hours, 
and from Thule to Copenhagen at 10 hours. The route to 
be followed is identical with the one proposed for the 
planned scheduled service. Vancouver might, however, be 
used as intermediate stop instead of Edmonton ‘sags regular 
operations are inaugurated. 


FAR EASTERN 
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Even. in winter, the Arctic traveller will ‘experience some: 


‘unforgettable views of the barren North. The sky, masterly 


colored by a sum rarely raising over the horizon as seen 
from the airplane window some 25,000 ft. up, will be forever 
remembered. The glaciers, the endless wilderness, and the- 
showclad mountain ranges offer other majestic scenery: And 
—if you are lucky—you might be served the most fascinating: 
view of them all: a color-sparkling curtain of Aurora Borealis. 

The SAS test flight with “Arild Viking” is the first. 
transpolar non-military flight and the very first transpolar 
— during the winter period. 


SINGAPORE CIVIL AVIATION 


With the inauguration of the B.O.A.C. Comet Service 
to Singapore and now that construction has begun in earnest 
on the new International Airport at Paya Lebar, the focus 
is very much on Civil Aviation affairs. The increasing im- 
portance of Singapore as an international air centre is proved 
by the figures of arrivals and departures in the post-war 
period. The number of aircraft landings in Singapore in 
both internal and external services has increased steadily 
from 2,075 in 1947 to 4,776 in 1951, and to 4,433 for the 
first nine months in 1952. The numbers of passengers ar- 
riving and departing have increased from 26,488 in 1947 
to 117,193 in 1951 and to 99,581 for the first nine months 
of 1952. 

The development of aviation has in general been along 
two separate and distinet lines, one concerned with military 
needs for defence and attack and the other with civilian 
requirements for comfortable, safe and economical travel. 
Nevertheless, the progress of aviation is invariably quickened 
in war time and the recent strides made in civil aviation 
are the result of the great technical advances made during 
the last war. 

To the people of Singapore and the Federation, civil 
aviation provides the means of obtaining newspapers and 
mail much more speedily than would otherwise be possible, 
to the business man it provides also the means of making 
speedy personal visits to suppliers or customers and to the 
sick, it provides an expeditious access to treatment and 
facilities many thousands of miles away. 

Beside these obvious advantages, the development of 
air freight might pass almost unnoticed, but the volume of 
merchandise carried by air is undoubtedly expanding rapid- 


ly. It is naturally confined to. those articles with high 


values in terms of weight, but this covers a comprehensive 
and important rangé of commodities. 

| The following table gives details of the freight landed 

at and despatched from Singapore for 1947-1952. 


Freight 
(1b.) 
Year ‘Landed Despatched 
3,427,773 5,931,686 
Jan./Sept. | 


The Department of Civil Aviation is concerned with 
the routine of ensuring the free movement of air traffic 
in much the sanie way as the port authorities are responsible 
for the free movement of shipping. In accordance with 
existing International civil aviation agreements, the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation’s Area Control Centre at Kallang 
Airport is responsible for all aircraft flying within an area 
of approximately three quarters of a million square miles. 

Similarly all along the main international routes, all 
countries which are parties to such agreements, watch over 


the movement of and render any required assistance to alf 
aircraft flying within their areas, as well as supervising 
the actual landings and departures from their airports. 
Fundamentally, the safe operation of air services de- 
pends on the adequacy of the aerodromes on all main routes. 
Obviously, therefore, one of the primary responsibilities: 
of the Department of Civil Aviation is to ensure that the 
aerodromes under its control are adequate in design, layout, 
facilities and staff. 
3 Since it is of vital importance to Malaya that Singapore: | 
should provide the best available facilities in order to 


- assure its position as an international airport of first im- 


portance, the provision of a competent well-staffed Depart-. 
ment of Civil Aviation is an indisputable necessity. 

- The Department of Civil Aviation is also responsible. 
for the supervision of the air services themselves: In this. 
respect, it operates both on the international and domestic 
level, being charged with the operation of all aerodromes. 
throughout the Federation as well as that of Kallang. 

The responsibility for all local services is centred at. 
Kuala Lumpur with staff stationed at one or other of the 
airports licenced for public use throughout the Federation. 
including the capital airport at Kuala Lumpur, the State. 
airport for Kelantan at Kota Bahru and the airport at. 
Bayan Lepas, Penang. All these airports are classified as 
international airports, and although they do not handle. 
the same volume of traffic as Kallang, a high standard 


of traffic control and operational efficiency is required and 


maintained by staff of the Department of Civil Aviation. 

The international aspect is predominantly the respon-- 
sibility of the Director of Civil Aviation who has his head- 
quarters in Singapore. 

At all airports in the Federation and at Kallang, the. 
Department has a fully qualified and highly trained staff 
of Traffic Control Officers, who in association with the radio. 
operators and meteorological officers provided by the Tele- 
communications and Meteorological Departments are respon- 
sible for the safe arrival and departure of all scheduled 
and non-scheduled air services. 

In addition to the provision of air safety through traffic: 
control, the equally important functions of the issue of 
licences rests with the Department of Civil Aviation. These 
licences include the renewal of aircraft certificates of air- 


worthiness and the licences of competency required by 


various categories of aircrew members, pilots, navigators. 
and radio officers. 

The importance of ensuring the adequate supervision 
of the issue of such licences needs no emphasis. 

The work of the Department has undoubtedly been 
made easier as a result of the high operational standards. 
exercised by the airline companies themselves and the com-- 
plementary provision of efficient ground organisations and 
facilities by the Department of Civil Aviation have engen- 


dered a feeling of confidence in the hatony and reliability of 
air travel in Malaya. 
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ECONOMIC Review © 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 


For October 1952 


NOTICE. | 
. 
Departures Arrivals | 
Passenger Mail Freight Passenger Mail Freight 
(Kilos) —_ (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) ‘ It is with pleasure that we an- | 
*§ nounce that we have now esta- 
| | | ; JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we , 
will be very pleased to handle any , 
Middle East ...... | enquiries concerning property in 
Calcutta ............. 46 iad 1,741 79 858 these countries. | 
.......... 4 269 8,538 153 715 
Singapore ........ 301 4,848 8,567 2,072 14,892 | 
Bangkok ......... 428 625 16,557 725 2,336 23,604 HARRIMAN REALTY 
Indochina 438 917 13,984 1,080 7,479 COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Philippines ...... 659 1,016 687 467 18,286 
467 4,131 11,063 552 8,740 9,669 REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
U.S.A. 385 1,871 2,184 | 294 989 1,557 SURVEYORS, VALUERS & { 
Australia 65 320 789 35 74 356 
Formosa .......... 620 976 32,789 383 458 6,297 PROPERTY MANAGERS. 
Honolulu... 40 146 9 35 25 4 
igo. 485 5 62. 546 King’s Building, ond Floor, 
Total... Spee > 26.146 106,171 4,066 21,437 100,825 Hong Kong. 
Tel. 35846. 
Total Aircraft Departure ................ 225 
Total Aircraft Arrival 228 
| HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
| October 1952 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS _ MAIL ~ FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
| Departures Arrivals Out In. Out. In. Out. In. 
Monthly averages for 1948 ............ 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42,920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ...4........ 1,057.5 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 13,842. 272,656 237,696 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 223 223 3,452 2,722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65.912 
Monthly averages for 1951 ............ vs AQ 218 3,641 2,681 21,553. 20,9153 111,572 103,170 
1952: 
203 204 3,356 2,748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 
March . 3,861 3,093 19,905 17,213 196 
217 218 3,789 3,350 19,390 14015 126,874 60,510 
May 219 222 4,004 3,755 19,949 12,637 150,801 55,627 
199 197 3,791 3,143. 18,332 11,435 152,436 58,267 
218 218 3,772 3,321 19,199 14,962 136,937 69,779 
216 215 3,592 3,446 19,819 18,265 178,871 76,018 
September 209 208 3,685 3,550 19,979 17,049 109,833 82,844 , 
2,136 2,138 33,255 195,885 162,158 1,302,201 681,847 
October 1952: 3 4 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in ABS; Passengers 8,019; Mail 41,585 kgs; Freight 207 metric tons. 
Jan.-Oct. 1952: 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 4,274; Passengers 70,341; Mail 358,403 kgs; Freight 1,984.3 metric tons. 


t 
| 
| 
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HK AVIATION DURING HONGKONG SHIPPING REPORTS 
_ JULY-SEPTEMBER 1952: 
During the period a 1952 
total of 1,284 aircraft, 21,366 passen- Arrivals Departures 
gers, 109,274 kilos of mail and 654,282 Passen- Passen- 
kilos of freight were handled at Kai : No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
Tak Airport, according to the progress 109 296,186 53,517 950 105 281,776 39,882 1,615 
report of the HK Civil Aviation Dept American ...... 15 76,646 6,734 112 16 = 81,508 1,996 "303 
for the third quarter of the year. Burmese _..... 1 2,769 1,400 — 1 2,769 800 mene 
Chinese -.._.....:. 14 8,298 1,409 — 12 0,676 6,192 
| Local civil air movements for the Danish: ............. 17 59,205 11,458 33 17 59,206 9,400 16 
The weather was very wet and con- tian, 1 230 ae ae 1 330 200 aa 
siderably hampered air operations. Norwegian _.... 31 76,602 21,524 44° 31° 77,308 16,8281 . 268 
There were no notifiable accidents to Philippine _.... 6 10,909 709 nets 7 13,031 3.650 17 
civil aircraft during the quarter. Swedish ........ 4,292 6 182% 2308) 9 
In connection with the revival of Total Foreign 137 392,190 128,978 657 139 402,965 78,713 944 
civil aviation in Japan, the report re- ) 
fers to the negotiations for a United 8 a ae 246 688,376 182,495 1,607 244 684,741 118,595 2,559 
Kingdom-Japan bilateral air agree- 
ment and the conclusion of an air » River Steamers 
transport agreement with the United British _...... 149 109,125 800 43,694 148 108,859 . 3,347 47,563 
States. Japan Airlines predicts that Chinese 6 624 96 6 618 
by 1955 they will have a world-wide | | z 
air service, which will include jet air- Total Foreign 6 624 96 — 6 618 45 — 
eraft passenger flights. 
155 109,749 896 43,694 154 109,477 3,392 47,563 
On August 12 Philippine Air Lines , . . 
inaugurated a service with DC-6B air- : 
craft, the first civil aircraft of this HONGKONG OCEAN & RIVER SHIPPING 


type to enter Hongkong. Later, on 
September 1, Pan American Airways 
replaced its Constellation aircraft on 


January-October 1952 


Ocean Steamers . River Steamers 


regular services into Hongkong with In Out In Out In Out In Out 
DC-6B aircraft. On September 19, Tonnage Tonnage 
Civil Air Transport Incorporated inau- 1952: 
gurated a DC-4 service between Hong- January 222 230 662,302 675,315 154 152 118,838 119,484 
kong. and Taipei. | February 206 207 631,427 641,052 148 151 106,748 106,496 
: March 227 231 657,271 663,490 159 156 114,925 113,523 
_ Following the announcement in April 226 226 641,811 659,656 170 171 158,304 154,739 
London that the final appeal lodged by May 268 . 247 “974976. 745,688 118 115 - 190,878 122,763 
€.A.T.1. for possession of the 40 June 247 246 694,034 686,102 160 159 189,860 # 138,408 
Sept. 273 271 813,545 807,388 145 147 102,532 103,726 
porty. of hot. cempgnies. (6.2.0.0. October 246 244 688,376 684,741 155 154 109,749 109,477 
C.A.T.C.) outside the aerodrome was : 
transferred to a central position inside Total 2,364 2,369 6,984,396 6,980,033 1,545 1,543 1,227,249 1,226,936 
fhe Airport perimeter. It was not | 


until the end of September that 


_€.A.T.I, completed the task of remov-. 


ing all the aircraft and Sioet parts 
out of the Colony. 


Apart from the continued construc- 
tion work on'the weather/radio beacon 
‘stations at Waglan and Cheung Chau 
Islands, the only major works were the 
excavation and relaying of portions of 
the Royal Air Force leadout at the 


top of 13 runway, and the South end 


of the taxi track.. 


Dr. G. Wilson, senior partner of 
Messrs. Scott & Wilson, London firm 
of consulting engineers appointed to 
advise Government on_ the develop- 
ment of the Airport and to devise a 
detailed scheme on the lines of the 


partner, 


January-October 1952: 


Total ocean steamers in & out 4,733; total river steavanes 3,088; grand 
total 7,821. 


Total ocean tonnage 13,964,429; total river steamer fumes 2,454,185; 
grand total 16,418,614 tons. 


1948 ..... 


1949 


1950... 


1951 


Broadbent 
Colony at the end of August. 
followed a short while later by his 
Preparatory 


Mr. 


Averages 1948-1951: 
Ocean Steamers 


River Steamers 


H. Grace. 


He was 


In Out In Out In Out In Out 
236 234 £659,582 651,394 298 300 122,834 123,338 
_ 815 805 824,239 828,696 337 336 163,345 168,147 
983 284 763,702 769,097 277 277 207,847 207,465 
239 289 654,391 674,586 176 176 151,827 152,034 
in the exploratory discussions with the Public 


Works Department and the Civil Avia- 
tion Department were. carried out dur- 
ing the under review.. 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 
October 1952 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 
JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In Out In Out In Out In | Out 
October 800 805 57,347 57,706 35,676 4,850 — — 
September 865 875 64,112 64,745 35,324 | 7,314 — — 
—65 —10 —6,765 —7,039 +352 —2,464- 
LAUNCHES | 
October 229 237 5,237 5,386 778 1 — 
September 320 257 6,331 6,216 1,065 340 
Total Vessels entered & cleared September 2,317 141,404 N.R. Tons 
9 » October * 2,071 125,676 
—246 —15,728 
Total Cargo discharged & oud September 44,048 D.W. Tons 
—2,510 


Jan.-October 1950s Trade 


Vessels entered & cleared: 18,519 of 1,591,827 N.R. Tons. . 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 377,090 D. W. Tons. 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


| JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of - 
No. of Vessels of V essels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In «= 6eat In Out In Out In Out 


October 1,260: 1,279 54,977 59,744 38,414 7,468 538 50 


September 1,107 1,115 54,348 59,048 37,800 6,871 465 — 


+153 +164 +629 +696 +614 76.750 
LAUNCHES | 
October 560 8,851 55 287 19,024 18,284 
September 583 588 9,337 9,370 45 259. 26,194. 26,419 
—601 —519 +10 +28 —7,170 8,135 
Total Vessels entered & cleared September 3,393 132,103 N.R, Tons 
= October 3,664 132,308 
+271 +205 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded September ‘44,475 D.W. Tons 
+1,744 


Jan.-Cctober 1952—-Local Trade 
: Vessels entered & cleared: 36,470 of 1,386,475 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 405,656 D.W. Tons. 


the Port of Hongkong 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC. Review 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 


Vessels (Ocean & River over 60 
tons net) Entering & Clearing ~ 


1952 
January-September 
Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons 
British 2,328 4,016,298 2,329 4,008,385 
American 122 646,104 123 641,584 
Burmese 8, 333 
Chinese 198 110,483 201 122, 906 
Costa Rica — —, 
Danish 117 419, 626 119 425,480 
Dutch 120 568,629 116 557,285 
French 32. 181,960 33 183,613 
Finnish 1 5,412 
Greek 3 14,334  °14,834 
Hondurian —' 
Indian ‘it 4,463 1 4,463 
Indonesian 1 2 090 
Italian 7 $81,529 
Japanese 20 59, 034 20 59,034 
Liberian 1 4,380 1 4,380 
Morrocan 2 8,686 2 8,686: 
Nor- 
wegian 303- 779,853 303 781,319 
Pakistani 17 53,889 16 52,742 
Pana- 
manian 120 204,986 119 197,891 
.. Philippine 51 105,574 52 105,907. 
Portuguese 6 24,970 
Swedish 52 158,551 538 162,758 
Swiss 2 71,684 2 7,684 
Turkish 
U.S.S.R. 1 1,852 1 1,852 


Total 3,508 7,413,720 3,514 7,412,751 


HONGKONG OCEAN & RIVER 


PASSENGERS 
January-October 1952 
Ocean River 
1952: In Out In Out 
January 1,626 38,007 29,118 34,542 
Feb. 1,326 3,493 48, 266 43,934. 
March 1,768 2,754 49,975 56,833 
April 1,341 2,475 56,067 62,360 
May - 1,299 3,184 46,494 57. 
June 1,331 2,731 50,183 60, 499 
July 1,619 3,205 64,217 77,986 
August 1,330 15,293 36,216 42.947 
Sept. 1,850 2,929 41,610 48,411 
Oct. 1,607 2,559 438,694 47,563 
Total 15,097 41,580 460,840 527,075 
Total ocean passengers in & out 


56,677; total river. passengers ORT 915; 
grand total 1,044,592, 


Monthly Averages 1948-1951:— 
1950 1951 


Passengers: 1948 
Ocean In 23,583 21,952 10,331 


1949 


2,871 


5 Out 19, 547 21,564 9 066 4, 532 
River_In 37, 529 48, ‘496 63, 887 36,708 
‘a Out 29, "169 52, 620 65, 333 38, 335 


| 
| 
4 
3! 
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KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 


(British 


Section) 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1951/52 


The stringent immigration and 
emigration regulations brought into 
foree by the Chinese Government on 
February 15th, 1951, and restrictions 
on the export of various commodities 
from the Colony were in operation 
throughout the year. These _ restric- 
tions coupled with those in force in 
‘China on exports to Hongkong resulted 
in a large decrease in both passenger 
and goods traffic to and from the in- 
terior, 


cord figure of $10,366,796.75, while 
nett revenue was only $850,131.86 
compared with $6,122,363.83. 


The year was comparatively un- 
eventful, many of the difficulties pre- 


viously experienced disappearing by 


virtue of the drop in traffic. The 
shortage of coaching stock was still felt 
at week-ends during the winter months 
when there was considerable overcrowd- 


ing, but this will be alleviated by the © 


Gross income was $5,509,916.32 . arrival of new coaches which are ex- 
<ompared with the previous year’s re- pected towards the end of 1952. The 
HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
3 By Ocean & River Steamer : 
‘January-October 1952 | 
| a Ocean Cargo | River Cargo 
Discharged | Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1952: | 
January 232,978 140,639 2,952 2,903 
228,982 114,396 2,068 2,563 
April. 267,114 93,158 2,306 2,722 
254,279 112,668 2,161 2,383 
July 193,054 106,487 2,491 2,839 
224,447 118,648 1,579 3,657 
ch 252,476 115,517 © 1,942 3,306 
2,371,459 1,134,115 22,940 29,174 


January-October 1952: 


Total ocean cargo discharged & loaded 3, 505,574 tons; total river cargo 


52,114 tons; grand total 3,557,688 tons. 


\ 


Monthly Aeliestlieas 1947 to 1951 (in tons): 


1947 
Ocean cargo discharged __ ........ 187,552 
River cargo discharged  .......... 7,488 


Highest & lowest ocean cargo ee for 1948 to 1951 (in tons): 


~ 1948 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
193,416 272,418 311,160 259,735 
~ 87,849 128,034 185,732 139,513 

9,042 8,291 7,893. 8,352 
7,456 £0,404 8,943 7,321 
1950 1951 


Highest discharged 241,574in Mar. 377,034 in Dec. 443,678 in Jan. 339,539 in May 


, loaded 122,684 in Dec. 


158,697 in Sept.. 228,730 in Dec. 199,610 in Feb. 


Lowest discharged 138,922in Nov. 179,805 in Feb. 252,428 in Aug. 208,717 in Nov, 


» loaded 57,988 in Oct. 


16,461 in Feb. 128,112 in Feb. 104,071 in Sept, 


from May Ist. 
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delivery of new goods rolling stock 
was nearly completed, only 10 of the 
192 wagons ordered remaining  out- 
standing at the end of March 1952. 


There was one serious accident dur- 
ing the year. This occurred at Yau- 
mati Station on December 16th, when 
a passenger train ran into the siding 
and collided with an engine and several 
wagons stabled there. The damage to 
rolling stock was extensive and costly. 
The accident was ‘caused by a porter 
acting as a pointsman ‘opening the 
siding without authority, with a 
duplicate key, which he had no right 
to possess but which he had obtained 
during the Japanese occupation, after 
the point had been correctly locked 
and signals pulled off for the passage 
of a down passenger train. Fortunate- 
ly, there were no serious injuries or 
loss of life to passengers or railway 
personnel, 


The rehabilitation of the railway 
workshops, which suffered heavily from 
looting and damage during the _ war, 
was completed during the year with the 
erection of a new foundry to replace 
the old one which was falling down. 
The re-railing programme made good 
progress, but was still behind schedule 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
sleepers, and work had eventually to 
be curtailed. All other rehabilitation 


- work was practically finished and, when 


the new coaches arrive, the railway 
will be in a better position than in 
pre-war days so far as rolling stock, 
equipment, plant and buildings are con- 
cerned. 


Every effort at economy was made 
during the year but, unfortunately, 
these efforts were nullified by the 
rise in prices of many commodities. 
This was particularly so in the case of 
coal and fuel oil which rose: from an 
average cost per ton of: $83.79 and 
$136.47 in 1950/51 to $129.59 and 
$167.20 respectively for the year under 
review. This alone resulted in an in- 
creased expenditure of $308,140, de- 
spite a cut of 25% in the train service 
Staff was reduced 
where practical, and the numbers em- 
ployed in March, 1952 were 782 as 
against 858 in March, 1951. 


Although the future prosperity of | 
the railway depends on a relaxation 
of the restrictions now in force, it is 
possible that the post-war development 
and increase in population of the New 
Territories might allow of a small profit 
on. working being made from the car- 
riage of local passengers and goods only. 
Strict economy of operation will be 
necessary and, from a long term point 
of view, a more economical method of 


x 
t 
. 
- 
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traction than the use of 2-8-0 austerity 
locomotives will have to be found for 
the short journey to the border. Diesels 
would appear to be the solution when 
replacements are required. 


The question of increasing fares 
will also have to be considered when 
the new coaches arrive and passengers 
can travel without being overcrowded. 
Local fares have not been increased 
since 1946, and are only twice those 
prevailing in 1939. Coal, steel, sleep-. 
ers, wages etc. are from four to six 
times higher, and a proportion of these 
increases must be passed on to the 
consumer if the railway is to pay its 
way. : 


TRAFFIC:— Traffic earnings showed 
a decrease of 50. 13% on those of the 
previous year. 


Passenger Traffic 


(a) Bookings to and from Lowu 
(non-local). 


Passengers who use Lowu Station— 
the border and terminal station of the 
British Section—are principally those 
going into or leaving China. In addi- 
tion, the figures include a small per- 
centage of people who visit Lowu to 
meet their friends from China, or to 
see them off at the frontier, and local 
residents from neighbouring villages. 
The large decrease is entirely due to 
the restriction on travel. 


(b) Bookings to and from stations 
other than Lowu (local). 


Passengers using intermediate sta- 
tions, i.e., stations other than Lowu, are 
practically all Hongkong and New Ter- 
ritory residents. There was an in- 
crease of 203,525 in number, or 
7.46% over the preceding year; and 
$15,824 in receipts, an 
7.47%. This is attributable to more 
people picnicking and hiking in the 
New Territories and to the growth in 
population, 


Goods Traffic 


(a) Invoiced_ to 
(non-local). 


and from Lowu 


The reasons for the decline in non- 
local goods traffic were the restrictions 
cn exports brought into force from 
time to time during the year. This 
naturally affected the flow of merchan- 
dise to and from the Colony as a 
whole, and railway revenue was con- 
siderably affected. 


(b) Invoiced to and from stations 
othe: than Lowu (local). 


The increase in local goods traffic 
was dve to a rise in population in the 
villages along the railway. 


increase of 


Although both passenger. and goods 
traffic showed a drop compared with 
the preceding year, it is interesting to 
record that, on the 29th January 1952— 
the last day of the Chinese New Year 
Holidays—41,734 passengers were car- 
ried. This number 


railway. 


In order to cut down running ex- - 


penses, a new time-table was brought 
into operation on May ist, 1951. The 


daily train service was reduced to 20 — 
. steam and 2 rail-buses with occasional 


goods trains when required. At week- 
ends throughout the year, late night 
leave-specials were run for the benefit 
of military personnel stationed in the 
New Territories. During the picnic 
season (November to March) additional 
shuttle services were run on Sundays 
and public holidays between Kowloon, 
Yaumati and Shatin to relieve 
gestion on ordinary passenger trains. 

Platform tickets were re-introduced 
on September Ist, 1951, at Kowloon 
Station. A sum of $3,366.60 was 
earned from this source from Septem- 
ber to the close of the year. 

During the Ching Ming (3.4.51- 
8.4.51) and Chung Yeung (9.10.51) 
Festivals—grave visiting days for the 
Chinese—special rail-buses were run 


»from Fanling to the Wo Hop Shek 


cemetery via the branch line. 


A new signal cabin erected at Hung 
Hom was brought into use on May 16th, 
1951. The exit from and entry into 
the workshops, carriage sheds and coal- 
ing stage were mechanically  inter- 
locked with the traffic lines,’ thus 
leading to greater safety of aperene® 
at this busy point. 


Train punctuality throughout the 


year could be regarded as satisfactory: 


despite delays caused by routine Police 
searches at Fanling or Sheung Shui, and 
the entraining and detraining of large 


parties of military personnel on or- 
dinary trains. 
Passenger 
trains Percentage 

No. of trains on time .. 4,602 60.8 
No. of trains delayed for 

less than §& minutes 2,351 30.8 
No. of trains delayed for : 

5 minutes and over .. 635 eee 
Total number of passenger 

fun 7,568 100.0 


Numbers and types of special trains 
run during the year were as follows:— 


Up Down 


Total 

Goods (loaded) ....... 179 296 475 
Goods (empty) ....... 11 eee: 89 
Passenger: 80 53 133 
Engine and  brakevan 2 6 8 
train... 8 7 15 
Ballast train 184 193 377 

489 | 658 1,147 


of passengers 
created a new record for this short 


con- 


-$36,070,356.20. 


FAR EASTE 
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Accidents were as follows:— 


Trespassers killed by trains 6; Trespassers. 
injured by trains 2; Passengers injured by 
trains 4; Engine failure 4; Engine collision 1; 
Train collision 1; Derailment 3; Level crossing 
gates damaged by motor traffic 3; Other rail- 
way properties damaged by motor vehicles 5: 
Railway pier and pier fixtures damaged by 
launch 3; Fire 2; Crane falling into the sea 1. 


. ACCOUNTS—GENERAL: The work- 
ing results for the past three years are 
as follows:— 


Nett 
Gross Operating Operating 
Receipts Expenses §_ Revenue 


1949/50 $ 7,783,348.81 $3,554,899.47 $4,228,449.34 


1950/51 10,366,796.75 4,244,432.92 6,122,363.83 
1951/52 —-5,509,916.32 4,659,784.46 850,131.86. 
With reference to the Operating 


Account, the total operating expendi- 
ture amounted to $4,659.784.46 whilst. 
revenue totalled $5,509,916.32, leav- 
ing a nett revenue balance of $850,- 


131.86. Although, as_ recorded  else- 
where, in this report, train services 
were cut during 1951/52, operating 


expenses were higher than in the pre- 
vious year. This was caused by (a), 
the rise in fuel costs, (b),; the con- 
solidation of salaries and wages re- 


sulting in increased labour costs and 


(c), the accident at Yaumati in Decem- 
ber 1951 which necessitated repairs 
to rolling stock and track costing 
$153,000. 


Turning to Capital Expenditure, a 
sum of $2,538,940.86 was spent during 
the year under review, the major 
portion of this expenditure being in- 
curred for new goods* wagons. In- 
vestment Assets after allowing for a 
decrease of $66,028.43, being the cost 
of rolling stock and plant sold by auc- 
tion, and the transfer of one 40-ton 
goods wagon to the Chinese Section 
to replace one of their wagons damaged. 
in the Yaumati accident, now total 
An indication of the 
serious drop in revenue is the fact that 


nett operating revenue to Capital 
Expenditure for the past year was 
only 2.36% as against 18.22% in 


1950/51. 


With regard to the Income Account, 
provision has been made for interest 
on Government Investments, i.e., on Re- 


~ habilitation Loan and, Special Expendi- 


ture = $599,248.28 plus Amortization 
of Rehabilitation Loan $776,000.00 — 
$1,3%5,248.28; whilst on the credit side, 
the total of the nett revenue balance 
and interest on Depreciation Reserves 
is $892,649.75 leaving a debit balance 
of $482,598.53. This. amount has 
been transferred to the Profit and 
Loss account which records a loss for 
the year of $530,180.23. 


MECHANICAL WORKSHOPS: LLoco- 
motives, carriages, wagons, tools, plant 


| 

| 
| 
| 


' 
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given major repairs and were 
verted from oil burning to coal, the 


and équipment were maintained to a- 
satisfactory standard for Rs and 
service, 


locomotives, Nos, 25 and 26, were 
con- 


Hulson rocking grates being made 
in the workshops. A 2-6-4 tank loco- 
motive, No. 4, which was damaged in 
‘an accident, was also given major re- 
pairs which inéluded the ee 
of the frames. 


All other received normal 
routine 


There are now eight 2-8-0 coal- 
burning and four oil-burning oie 
lecomotives. 


The consumption of coal and fuel 
oil per train-kilometre was lower than 
the . previous year, but the cost was 
higher owing to increased prices. 


The average cost of repairs per pee 
than 


lecomotive was slightly lower - 


the previous year due to the reduced 
kilometrage. 


Carriages & Wagons. Three carri- 
ages were completely rebuilt, the 
wooden bodies being replaced by steel. 
All other coaches received medium 
and light repairs and normal main- 
tenance, 


The following all-steel bogie wagons 
were received the 


daring the. year: 
2 Oil tank co (45 metri¢ ton); 


10 Flat wagons (45% metric ton); 10° 


Lowsided wagons (46-1/10 metric ton) ; 
25 (45% metric 
tons). 


The average cost of repairs per 


carriage was slightly lower than in. 


the previous year, and that of wagons 
' noticeably lower due to the new wagons 
being in operation. 


Motor vehicles. 
trolleys, 8 motor cars and one lorry 


received normal maintenance. 


Machines and hand’ tools. Machines 
and tools-destroyed or lost during the 
Pacific War have now been replaced 
and rehabilitation of the 
has been completed. 


Considerable repair work, as well as 


. the manufacture of spare parts, was 


carried out in the workshops for the 
Public Works Department;~Royal Ob- 


medium and light repairs as 


complete the 


2. 3 ‘rail: 


workshops . 


servatory,; Medical ‘Department, Fire 


_ Brigade, Crown Lands & Surveys and 
the Military Authorities, 


Improvements. An finales addi- 
tion to workshop facilities was the 
provision of an internal water supply 
independent of the Government supply. 


Water from the hilly area at the back 
of the shops was diverted into con- 
crete trenches and thence to storage 


in underground tanks for pumping into 
overhead tanks. This work, which 


was completed in October, frees the 
_ workshops from the difficulties caused 
by water shortage, and 


Colony’s. water supply by providing 
about 35,000,000 gallons. of water a 


year to the railway from streams which 
“normally ran to waste. 


A modern, fireproof foundry was 
erected by the Engineer for Way & 
Works Department in March. 


Main- 
Way and_ structures were 


WAY & STRUCTURES: 
tenance. 


' maintained in good order during the 


year. 


Track. Six and a quarter miles of 
main line track were renewed, leaving 
a balance of approximately 5 miles to 
re-railing programme 
commenced in 1947/48. The  pro- 
gramme is now 1% miles behind sche- 
dule as work had to be stopped in 


December owing to the of 


hardwood sleepers. 


The 2,404 yards of track 
Beacon’ Hill Tunnel, 
renewed with 110-lb. rails i in July 1947, 
had to be re-railed with 95-lb. rails. 
Cracks had appeared in the 110-lb. 


inside 


-rails, and on two occasions there were 


fractures. It was considered essential 
in the interests of safety to replace 
them. 


Various new minor works, the most 
important being the installation of new 
crossovers at Lowu, new turnouts at 


| Hung ‘Hom, and track extensions in the 


earriage sheds etc. were carried out 
coring: the year. 


was paid to the control of rail creep 
in the main line. 


Creeping . gauges 
were set up at every % mile and the 
ereep at each of these gauges was 
measured monthly. The expansion gaps 
of rail joints over approximately 7 
miles of track which had closed up 
due to rail creep, were adjusted by the 
addition of suitable rail, anchors, With 
a. total.of 8,500 “Hengegi’” rail..anchors 
and 10,000 elastic spikes inserted in 
the track, the maximum frail _ creep 
measured in March, 1952, was 3 inches. 
This was- a great improvement. com- 


relieves the . 


which were 


paved? to the maximum of 60 tig 3 


- Tunnels and bridges. Aboyt 20 feet 
of cracked brick arch inside’ Beacon 
Hill tunnel was strengthened with 


' reinforced concrete arch ribs: lined with 


copper sheeting to prevent leaking 
water from getting. onto the track. 
Minor leakages in several portions of 
this tunnel were also repaired. 


All other tunnels and bridges were 
inspected and repairs and improvements 
were carried out where necessary. 


Cuttings. Two minor ~landslips in 
the cuttings at Mile Lie and Mile 3% 
were repaired. 


Several dangerous in No. 1 | 
cutting were removed or suported by 
mass concrete. Other works | carried 
out on this cutting were repairs to 
broken channels and face plasters, and 


the construction of new concrete face 


walls. Dangerous cracks were also ° 
found in a portion of rock at No. 1 
cutting. - Investigations were made by 


_ inserting pins in the sides of the cracks, 


so that movements of these rocks could 
be studied. Readings were taken at 
specified intervals from. December, 
1951, but by the end of the year no 
signs of movement had been noticed. 


Station Buildings. All station build- 
ings were maintained in good order. 
during the year, and repairs and 
renewals were carried out where 
necessary. 


The steelwork of the platform awn- 
ings in Kowloon Station was scraped. 
and painted. New windows and an: 
insulation board ceiling were added to 
the Booking Office, and the whole office 
was overhauled and decorated. Rotten 
timbers in the balcony outside the 
Head Office were replaced and the 


leaking roof repaired. 


New queue railings were erected in 
front of the booking office at Yaumati 
Station. 


The small store-room in _Fanling 
Station was converted into a booking 
office in ord to relieve congestion 


‘during rush-hours. 


\ 

Staff quarters. All staff quarters 
were maintained in as good order as 
funds permitted during the year. 


Construction of a block. of sell 
quarters consisting of 8 flats was 
ecmmenced at Yaumati in February. 
By the end of March, all reinforced 
concrete frames, floor slabs’ and the 
reof were completed. 


STORES: A comparative statement 
of purchases for the years 1950/51 and 
1951/52 is given below:—_ 
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1960/51 KOWLOON-CAN TON RAILWAY 
Furnace Oil of Results of the Past Three Voor 
Lubricating @ii.. 30,056.30 28,880.31 
Rolling Stock ..  5,484,291.18 1,716,949. 95 No. List of Heads 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 
Govt. Stores | 1 Route Kilometrage Operated ........... 36 
Lovat 350,623.86 181,589.88 Expenditure $. 3,554,900 4,244,438 4,659,784. 
(General) 452,865.14 528,175.28 Percentage of diture | 
Total $7,233,107.11  $3,674,348.63 to Gross Operating Revenue .............. 45.67 40.04 84.57 
| 7 6 Capital Expenditure .....:........ $26,442,500 33,597,444 36,070,356. 
Coal. The total amount of coal 15.90 
purchased. during the year was 6,847 8 Gross Railway Receipts per Route Kilometre sis br eect ois 
The increase was due to the greater Expenditure peér Route 
use of coal in place of higher-priced fuel ,, 
oil. From the following paragraph, it 4,392,786 7,158,207 3,286,350° 
will be seen that the increase was $ 2,068,647 — 
more than offset by a reduction in fuel $ 6,461,433 7,158,207 3,286,350» 
oil consumption. 11 Receipts to Gross | | 
Oil. The price at the 12 Number Journeys 
uly, it rose and for the roug 952,030 — 
_last eight months was $177.81 per ton. 5,264,430 6,055,398 3,512,835- 
With the price of oil at this level, it 18 Goods Recess | 
| 4 Percentage of Goods Receipts to Gross Rail- | 
of fuel oil was only 785 tons compared WHY Rem 9.78 27.70 “$1.23: 
with 2,423 tons for the previous year 15 Tons of Goods 104,297 - $71,789 236,878: 
and resulted in a reduction in actual 16 Revenue from other ae : 
STAFF: The establishment at the . 23,570 
end of the year consisted of the follow- Incidentals ..... 66,245 118,903 6,610 
ing staff :-— ; . 75,624 82,228 98,738 
rofits on 
and pensionable Works 18,392 17,539 $2,883 
Interchange of 
782 Sale of Surplus & 
Condemned Stores — 264,455 $ 560,860 $37,375 503,011 
This was a reduction of 76 over the previous 17 Percentage of Revenue from Other Sources too = , 
year. Gross Railway 7.20 3.26 9.13 
-HONGKONG’S ‘TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1952 
September January-September September January-September | 
% of % of % of % of 
o. Total | $ Total $ Total $ . Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
......<... 2,088,039 .61 23,641,352 .85 2,972,940 1.04 45,560,520 2.18 
Ceylon ........ 290,056 — .08 1,676,680 .06 1,010,040 .35 6,064,996 29. 
Indochina 3,181,220 93. 37,604,900 1.35 3,298,380 1.16 25,957,337 1.25 
10,087,110 2.96 69,694,045 2.51 1,090,674 10,045,515 48 
Pakistan ...... 1,480,005 48 69,128,231 2.49 6,907,089 2.43  §1,318,494 2.46 
-........ 14,421,287 4.24 118,342,785 4.25 31,983,623 11.24 321,874,762 15.44 
Philippines _. 395,784 12 7,464,868 27 «=©3,541,851 1.24 30,594,789 1.47 
Thailand ...... 14,445,127 4,24 166.061.9711 5.97 14,902,775 5.24 194,662,569 9.34 
Indonesia 2,993,378 | 88 20,708,884 © .74 63,276,469 22.23 354,963,853 17.03 ! 
China (excl. 
Formosa ) 91,447,666 26.87 582,531,484 20.94 67,164,429 23.60 $19,159,731 15.31 
Formosa 2,351,566 .69 37,963,645 1.36 17,732,691 6.23 155,450,814 7.46 
North Korea — — — — — 
South Korea 1,060,302 5,676,426 .20 675,550. -- .24 17,385,229 83 
Total Trade of 3 
Hongkong 340,334,571 2,781,546,652 284,568,739 2,084,582,707 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


It was interesting to find that during 
‘the past week Japan had entered the 


local market for China Produce to a 


‘very much greater extent than pre- 
~yiously. 
with China under existing strategical — 


The difficulty of trading 


limitations, in addition to the hamper- 


‘ing effect of China’s own trading 
‘methods has obliged Japan to turn to 
this ever-ready entrepot for supplies. 


It is much to be hoped that this in- 


crease in trade between Japan and 
HK will continue to: develop. — 


China Trade—The latest develop- 


export organisations that had been 


formed in China to handle certain items 


of native staples. In due course it is 
intended to close all these concerns in 
North and South China; at present a 
start has been made in Swatow with 
the closure of those dealing in garlic, 
fresh fruit, chinaware and a few 
others. Apparently the removal of 
certain restrictions on private trading 


“is intended. to facilitate the develop- 
ment of foreign trade, the joint-trading . 
organisations having proved themselves 


inefficient’ ‘and arbitrary in their 


methods and an obstacle rather than ° 


an assistance to such development. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 


November 22, 1952 : 
Light’ trading, oversupply and tight 


money conditions caused further drops 


in the price of Cotton Yarns, the pro- 
cess being aided by another decline in 
Pakistani Raw Cotton. Metals on the 
other hand were brisk, with buyers 
active ffom the mainland and from 
Thailand. The Industrial Chemicals 
market opened with activity on the part 


' of mainland dealers, but closed quiet. 


The Paper market found buyers dis- 
couraged by high prices, many enquiries 
failing to materialise into actual trans- 
actions; at the close, however, trading 


_became more lively. The China Pro- 


duce market was brisk, support being 
forthcoming under the attraction of 


low prices from exporters to Europe: 


cassia lignea, unhulled sesamum, silk 
waste, mustard seed, soyabean oil, ani- 
seed oil (France); : | 
(Switzerland); feathers (U.K.); cassia 
oil (France); Australia (woodoil); 
North Africa (green tea); Taiwan 
(rosin); Singapore (green tea, rice 
bran); Thailand (garlic, raw rosin); 
Japan (woodoil, rosin, crude lacquer, 
mustard seed); Indonesia (rosin). 


of sthe jolnt- ‘Japan G31 3’x7’: 


dinary makes 
- Misprint 


Tron ‘2q' $165 per ton, 3q $140. 


-Gran., USA $40 


peppermint oil 


HK Commodity Prices Nov. 17-22, 1952 


+ (Spot Sales unless otherwise stated) 


(One picul=133.33 Ibs) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 20s in cones $1220 
per bale. Indian 26s $1250. Italian 
20s $1080, $1050 & $980 per bale, 42s 
$2310. Belgian 32s $1660. 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 Dec./ 


Jan. shipment cif NT-roller gin $1.89 


per lb, LSS-r.g. $1.87, 4F-r.g. $1.85, 
289F-r.g. $1.91 per lb. 

Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ 5/16” $58 per picul, %”’ 
$52, 14%” $48, 20° 2%” $46; HK make 
20’-40’ $42 per picul. Alu- 
minium Sheets, standard qual, U.K. 
rolled 2’ G30 $4.50 per lb; Japan 1x2 


metres G18/G20 $3.20, G22 $3.30 per 


Ib. Galvd Iron Sheets G24 72 cents 
per lb, G26 74 cents, G28 76 cents; 
<7” $8.50 per sheet. 
Copper Sheets, Japan 4’x4’ 1/16”-%” 
$4.60 per lb, 4’x8’ 1/32”-1/16” $5.30 


per lb. Shafts 20’-22’ 2%” $66 per 
picul. Steel Wire Ropes, U.K. 1” $2.75 


er lb, 1%” $2.40, $2.35, 2%”’ 
2, 2%” $1.90, 4” $1.80 per lb. Wire 
Nails, kegs G15 1” $55 per picul, G13 
1%” $54, G6 5” $62. per picul; Europe 
(under 1”) G18 %” $65. Tinplate, 
U.K, 20x28” in skids, $206 per 200-lb 
case. Electrolytic Tinplate Waste 
Waste 18’’x24” tonnage packing  or- 
$152 -per 200 
Tinplate Waste Waste, 
USA $95 er picul. - Blackplate 
3’x6’ G18-G20 $68 per picul. Scrap 
4 Scrap 
Iron salvaged from ships %” & over 
$25 per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Acid, Carbolic 
(Phenol), U.K. 448-lbs $2.50 per lb. 


Acid, Acetic, Glacial, Germany 78-80% 


55 cents per lb. Cresylic Acid, U.K. 


448-lbs 61 cents per lb. Ammonium > 


Chloride, Belgium $280 per ton. Borax, 


Carbon Black, Germany 145%4-lb case 
$178. Formalin, U.K. 448-lbs drum 
25 cents per lb. Glycerine 1.260 sg., 


.. Holland, 250-kg drum $2.10 per |b. 
Gum Arabic, E 


pt. 77 cents per lb. 
Lead Oxide, d, Australia 560-lbs 
barrel $122 per picul. Lemon Shellac 
No. 1, India $265 per picul. Petro- 
latum Amber, Holland 35 cents per Ib; 
Germany 180-kg drum 31 cents per 
lb. Petrolatum Snow White, USA 377- 
Ibs drum 79 cents per lb. Sodium 
Bichromate, Australia 560-Ibs drum 64 
cents per lb. Sodium Cyanide 1-cwt 


sulphite, Germany 100-kg $90 per picul. 


Sodium Perborate U.K. 150-kg drum 


72 cents per lb. 
Rubber-——Smoked Rubber Sheet No. 1 
270 per picul, No. 2 $260, No. 3 $250, 
ixed Cutting $200 per picul. 
Paper—Bond Paper watermarked 
22”x34” 32-lbs white $25.20 per ream, 
$2-lbs coloured $37; unwatermarked 
82-lbs $24.30 per ream. Foolscan 
Cream laid 48-60 Ibs 2644”x33”" $1.43 


per lb, miscel, brands 85/90 cents per © 


,31”x43” $23 per ream. 


er 100 lbs paper bag. . 


picul. 


: Ore 65% $1200 per picul. 
drum $1.55 per lb. Sodium Hydro- 


lb. Manifold Paper 22”x34’’. 16 Ibs, 
Sweden white $15.70 per ream, Norway 


$16.40 per ream, Germany $15.20 per 


ream. © Woodfree Printing, Austria, 
Czech, Holland 80-100 lbs 75/80 cents 
per lb. Newsprint in ream 50 lbs 
Cellophane 
36x39”, Japan $81.50 per ream. 
Cigarette Paper 20’’x30” Japan $14.50 
per ream. Greaseproof Packing Paper 
17% lbs 20’’x30” Germany $17 per 
ream. MG Cap Packing 17% lbs white, 
Japan $9.30 per ream, Norway $11.20. 
MG Sulphite Paper, Italy, Holland 
$31.50; 47 lbs brown Poland $32 per 
ream. Waterproof Kraft, 35”x47” 120 
lbs, Belgium $110 _— ream. Duplex 
Board, Sweden 240 lbs $124 per ream, 
255 lbs $135; Finland 255 lbs $130; 
Europe 280-380 lbs 58/65 cents per lb. 
Bristol Board 26-32 lbs 20’’x25” $1.05 
per lb. Yellow Strawboard, Holland 
14-16 oz $445; Japan 10-16 oz 26x31” 
$445 per ton. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Ani- 
seed Oil 15 deg $680 per picul, export 
qual $700 fob. Cassia Oil 80-85% ca 
$1690 per picul. Citronella Oil $2.45 
per lb. Peppermint Oil $22 per Ib. 
Soyabean Oi] $92 per picul. Rapeseed 
Oil $95 per picul. Woodoil (Tung Oil) 
refined in bulk $191 per picul; Euro- 
pean offer £200 per ton c&f.. Teaseed 
Oil 2% ffa $144 per picul (nominal), 
£135 per ton c&f Europe. Other 
China Produce: Aniseed Star, Nanning — 


1q $278 per picul, export qual $350 per 
picul. 


Gallnuts, Hankow 2q $35 per 
picul. Feathers, Duck 85% $640 per — 
icul. Galangal $37 per picul. Garlic, 
iating $35.50 per picul. Castor Seed, 
Tientsin 2q $55 per picul. Gypsum, . 
Hupeh $16.50 per picul. Groundnut 
Cake, Tsingtao $27 per picul. Bran, 
Rice, Changsha $17 per picul. Bran, 
Wheat, Hankow $20.30 per picul. 


Cassia Lignea, West River 80-lb bale 


$58 per picul. Lacquer, Crude, Sze- 


-chuan (old stock) $7000 per ton. Maize, 


Hankow $29 per picul. Mustard Seed, 
N. China medium grade $57.50 per 
Raw Rosin in cloth bags $130 
per picul. Rosin. East River A-grade 
$96 per quintal, C-grade $86, H-grade 
$83 per quintal. Sesamum, Unhulled, 
Kwangchowwan black 1q $73 per picul, 
Hankow brown 2q $59, Tientsin white 
$60.50. Silk Waste, Antung $500, 
Korea No. 1 $700 per picul. Tea: 
Taiwan Green 2q $320 per picul; Pao- 
chung 1q $330. Minerals: Tungsten 
Arsenate, 
Crude $440 per. picul (sellers). 
Fluorspar 85% $180 per ton (nom). 


- SINGAPORE TRADE FOR 


JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 


~The figures for Singapore trade for 
the period January-September 1952 re- 


' veal that the value of total exports 


has declined by $1,208 million com- 
pared to the same period for last year, 


= 
| 
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when the value of total exports. stood 
at, $3,159 million. The decline in the 
value of expotts to U.S.A. is particu- 
larly marked from $640 million in the 
first three quarters of 1951 to $282 
million.in the same period of 1952, a 
drop of $358 million. Exports to the 
United Kingdom show the next most 
significant decrease by $156 million, 
followed by Hongkong by $112. million: 
and Australia by $108 million.” | 

The complete disappearance of ex- 

ports. to China is responsible for a 
decrease in the value of exports. by $83 
million, 
Singapore exports North Bortico; 
Sarawak and Japan have remained re- 
latively stable in value, and minor im- 
provements are noticeable in exports 
to the Philippines, India and. Holland. | 

The most significant improvement. is 
that of exports to Thailand where the 
$40 million increase does much to 
counteract the decrease of $59 million 
in the value of exports to Indonesia. 

The value of imports for the two 
.. corresponding periods. of 1951 and 
1952 shows a much smaller decrease of 
$598 million. Total imports for 
January-September 1951 were valued 
at. $2,751. million compared to $2,153 
million for the same period 1952. 

The main decreases are accounted for 
by decreases in the volume and value 
ef produce imported from Indonesia, 
British North Borneo and Sarawak 
which amount to $362 million, $21 mil- 
lion and $24 million respectively. 


The only sighifleant in im- 


the case of imports from India, Switzer- 
land and U.S.A, Indian imports for 


: United Kingdom 


1951, 


1952 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic. 
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2 _ the period concerned decreased by $83 
ports of manufactured goods occur in gmillion, ‘Swiss imports by $37. million 


and imports from | US S.A. by. _ mil- 
lion. 


Exports 


1951 


| January-September January-September 


1952 


million $ million $ million million. 


886.5 464.0. «808.8 
Burma 126 12.0%. 28.9 22.9 

Hong Kong _..,.... 86.3 61.9 4452 33,1. 
Sarawak 1634 1892 61.2 Bola 
Republic of India. 140.0. 38.0 44.9 

139.1 119.6 | 639.9. 282.9, 
Argentine Republic — 28:5 
Republic of Indonesia _......... 960.2 597.9 360.0 301.3 
Tran 25.4 — .. .1.8 
Thailand 138.9 1402 “38.5 
Total All Countilen 2,751.0. 2,153.6 3,159.3°-: 1,951: 

TRADE BETWEEN CEYLON 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER 
| 


PAINT PRODUCTS CO. LTO. 


not including rubber and rice 


AND CHINA’ JAPAN 


The following statement regarding 


the Trade Mission.:sent by the Ceylon ~ 


Government to China recently and their 


negotiations: with the Government. of: 


the People’s Republic was made by the 
Prime Minister, the Hon. Mr. Dudley 


Senanayake in the House of. Repre- 
sentatives: “On an invitation from the | 
Government of the People’s Republic 


of China through their Ambassador in 


oe a Trade Mission led by Mr. 


G. Senanayake, Minister of Com- 


merce and Trade, proceeded to Peking. 


in September to conduct negotiations 
for the purchases of rice and discuss 
other trade matters. The Mission re- 
turned to Ceylon in October after 
negotiations with the following results: 
(i) <A short-term contract for the 
delivery by the Government of China 


to Ceylon of 80,000 metric tons of . 
| rice between October. 1952. and Jan- 
‘uary, 1953, at a price of Rs 720 (or 


£54) per metric ton f.o.b. China 
Ports. (ii) A long-term Agreement 
between the two Governments under 
which the two Governments agreed to 
facilitate trade in certain This 

is 
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Agreement did not contain commitments 
regarding either purchases or supplies 
-but only an undertaking by the. two 
‘Governments to issue nécessary- permits 
and licences for facilitating the offer 


‘of trade. This agréemefit ‘would be 


effective for one year ‘in the first in- 


*stance but ‘may be extended Subse- 
quently, 
(iii) -Certain 


regarding 
‘the supply of rice rare 


‘Government of Chine and the purchase 
by: them: of rubber in this country. 
‘Fhe Government of China -was_ pre- 


pared to agree to sell 200,000 metric 


‘tons of rice a year for a period of 
‘five years, the price being settled be- 
‘tween the two Governments for ‘one 
-year at a time immediately before the 
commencement of that year. The_price 
suggested for the first year is £56 per 


ton f.o.b, China ports.. This price is 


open to negotiation: The Government 
of China agreed to purchase 50,000 
tons of sheet rubber every year for a 
‘period of five years at a price in excess 
of the average Singapore price. The 
price for the first year would be 382 
‘pence per pound f.o.b. Colombo. The 


price. for subsequent years | will be 


negotiated every year, 


The Government of Ceylon has ap- 
‘proved the contract for the purchase of 


80,000 tons of rice and has approved 
in ‘principle the long-term trade agree- 
‘ment. The Government. has also. ap- 
proved in principle the proposals regard- 
Ing rubber and rice, subject to settle- 
ment of - certain outstanding issues. in 
regard to this trade. 
send an official delegation to Peking to 


discuss and settle the outstanding i issues 


and conclude an agreement, 
. The Hon. Mr. R. G. Senanayake, 


Minister of Commerce and Trade, made 


the following statement in the "House 
of Representatives on the subject of 
trade with Japan:— A trade agree- 
ment was concluded between the Gov- 
-ernments of Japan and Ceylon at 
Colombo on 6th September, 1952, for 
an indefinite period, terminable upon 
ninety days’ notice in writing by 
either Government. All payments. be- 
tween the two countries will be settled 
in sterling.-in accordance! with the 
Sterling Payments Agreement corclud- 
ed on 3lst August, 1952: Lists of some 


of the goods available for export from 
the two countries are incorporated in — 
the Agreement. | 


_. Nearly all Ceylon’s. export items and 
many of Japan’s principal exports to 


Ceylon’ including’ textiles, cement’ and 


‘tea chests are included in these’ lists. 


Provision is made for consultations on 


‘matters relating to the trade ‘between 
the contracting Governments. 


An exchange of letters between the 


two Governments was also. effected on 
technical assistance, reciprocal most 
‘favoured nation treatment and Cey- 
lonization of trade. Regarding techni- 
eal assistance, the Japanese Govern- 
‘ment is prepared to- place. the ex- 
sperience of Japanese. Companies. and 
at the disposal of interested 
arties in., Ceylon. "tt. has also offered 
40, assist in the training of sCerlonsee 
‘technicians in Japan. 
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ni 
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-ed still 


It is proposed to 


Each Government has agreed. to 
on a_ reciprocal  basig,_ most 


‘oured: nation ‘treatment— (a) to ‘the 


nationals. of. the other who .wish to 
engage in trade or business. in regard 
to entry and residence permits; (b) 
to the. merchant vessels of the- other; 
and (c) in respect of customs duties, 


regulations and other formalities per- 


taining to imports and. exports, 

The Government of Ceylon has 
undertaken to keep the policy of Cey- 
lonization under constant review in 
order to take corrective action if im- 
ports from Japan are _ adversely 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week 


Gold: High & low 945. fine tael 
$282—-277, for .99 fine in Macao 
$294%4—28856. Day-to-day high & low 
$282—280%; 27954— 
278%; 278%—277; 280'%4—277%; 
28034—279. Opening rate of week 
281%, closing 27934. Crossrate US$ 
40.20—40.07. Cif Macao contracts for 
8000 ozs concluded at US$40. 20— 
40.18. 

Market was quiet and rates declined 
after a short-lived: rally. Undertone 
easy. Trading stock consider- 

small in spite of recent heavy 
arrivals at Macao, promptly smuggled 
into Hongkong. 
Eastern ports is more lively though 
transport is risky and costs of smug- 
glers on the rise. Indonesia has be- 
come a new market for local gold deal- 
ers but the transport there is also con- 
sidered not a simple proposition; pro- 
fits made from export to Indonesia are 
very high but in remitting proceeds back 
to HK a rather complicated exchange 
transaction has to be resorted to and 
then there is also a delay in receiving 
funds in HK. Still, coming after re- 
cently. successful exports to Japan and 
Korea, the current shipments to Indo- 
nesia are a hopeful sign for the local 


bullion ‘trade and the importers are 


again in good mood. So are the Macao 
‘special interests’ who were for a time 
despairing of making money out of the 
gold trade. 


A. local native bank. with close con- : 


nections. with the Chinese authorities 
in Canton has been buying gold from 


Macao importers and is using this gold 


for payment, on its clients’ account, ‘for 
certain commodities which are shipped 
olit of HK for a Chinese destination; 
these commodities may sometimes leave 

» without knowledge of the authori- 
ties here or in Macao. The rather un- 
usual form of payment in gold is taking 


‘place on ships in the opem sea as a 


result of mutual distrust by shippers 
(smugglers) and consignees (official or 
private firms in communist’ China). 
The native bank which is conducting 
the. purchase of gold ‘for the -purpose 
as outlined above has. recently bought 
in Macao about 40,000 ozs, 
The outlook for local rates is not 
promising ‘in spite of: expanded 


duled to arrive. 


"Inquiry from Far.. 
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‘tate in the region and the addition 
of -Indonesia ‘to the list. of buyers. | 


‘World prices which are weak determine 


local rates. “Only in case of. alarming - 
political news. which may upset inter- 
national bullion markets should local 
and Macao rates experience a ‘better 
market’, 

Changeover interest favored buyers 

and totaled $6.70 per 10 taels. .Trad- 
ings: 162,600 taels_ or average per 
operating day 27,100. - Positions aver- 
aged 93,500. Cash sales: 19,570 of 
which 7770 listed in the Exchange. 
Imports were from. Macao. and totaled 
5500 taels; there were small lots ar- 
riving from China, Taiwan and the 
Philippines. Macao airborne arrivals 
aggregated 80,000 ozs fine while for 
the current week 40,000 ozs are sche- 
Exports: 19,500 taels 
of which 8500 to Indonesia, 2500 to 
Japan, 2000 to Korea (south), 3000 
to Singapore, 3500 to Bangkok. 
US$: High & low rates for US notes 
were $60954—604, DD 608%—60334, 
TT 611—605%, equiv. to crosses of 
US$2.618—2. 641 (only 6.7 to 6.5% 
below the official cross thus making 
commodity transactions at ‘free’. ster- 
ling rates almost unattractive). 

Day-to-day TT rates: $611—609%; 
609%—608%; 609—607; 606%— 
60534; 608%—606%; 6074%—606%. 
Sales: TT US$1,600,000, DD 280,000, — 
notes spot 456,000, futures 5% million. 

Market easy as result -of further 
strength of sterling abroad. In TT 
sector gold importers were buying 
larger amounts. which were mainly 
supplied from Bangkok sources and 
some sales from Manila and Tokyo. 
Chinese official agents were also buying 


_ some TT. In notes sector speculation 


“NOTICE: 


“THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI } 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim: Dividend of THREE 
DOLLARS per share on the Com- 
_ pany’s Issued Capital has been |. 
declared payable on the 22nd 
- December, 1952, free of tax. © 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company - 
will be closed from Monday the 
15th December, 1952 to Saturday 
the 20th December, both 
§ days inclusive. 

Dividend | Warrelnts will be 
issued at the Registered Office of ? 
the Company, No. 144-148 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, ist Floor, 
Hongkong, on and after “he 22nd 

December, 1952. 


By Order of the ‘Board, = 
LAU TAK PO, 


‘Hongkong, 1952; 


~ 
: 
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was and no tread Notes 
aontinued to be thrown on the market 
from Japanese sources and at times 
there was difficulty to place them 
immediately. Changeover interest 
favored sellers at $260 per US$1000. 


Positions figured at US$4% m. per 


average day. 


Silver: High & low per tael $5.75— 
5.72, per dollar coin 3.72, per small 
coins 2.82. ‘Sales: 3500 taels, 5000 
dollar and 6000 small coins. Market 
steady. Local stock small but arrivals 
may soon be considerable as new ‘cargo’ 
has arrived in Macao from Chinese 
official sources and further such ar- 
rivals are expected | in the Portuguese 
‘province’. 


Banknotes & Far Eastern DD: 
Quotations for DD per one foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Singapore and 
Malaya 1.864—1.862, Philippines 2.09— 
2.07, Indochina per HK$1 in piastres 
840, Thailand per HK$1 in baht 2.74, 
Japan per US$ HK$6.01—5.99, per 
100 yen $1.47—-1.46%. Sales for 
the week: 380,000 Mal.$, 
pesos, 5 million piastres, 134 million 
baht, 75,000 US$, 35 million yen. There 
was some speculative buying of yen 
in Tokyo account. 


Banknote rates: London $15.90— 
15.88, Australia 12.04—11.99, N. Zea- 


160,000 


13, S. 15. 52—15: 45 ‘India 


214%4—1. 20%, Pakistan 1.25, Malaya 


1.833—1.83, Canada 6.06—6. 03, ‘Philip- 


pines 2. 08—z2. 04%, Macao. 1, Tokyo 
per 100 yen 1.45—1.39, Indochina 
.1172—.1165, Thailand 841—.34, 


Indonesia 27 1, 


Chinese Exchanges: Patwati yuan per 


100 quoted for notes $24.40—24, for 
DD 263,—26, and sales resp. 550 ,000 
and 2% m. yuan. Gold and US$ 
transfer with Taipei resp. 106 and 103. 
Financial conditions of Taiwan are 
sound and well backed by US; official 
rate of T. 
garded as sensible, ° 


People’s Bank of China yuan per 
one million quoted for notes $150—145, 
DD Canton 220, Amoy 191, Shanghai 
195, and sales resp. 40 m., 130 m., 150 
m. and 180 m. yuan. Remittance with 
Amoy in US$ quoted HK$5.29—5.28, 
Gold and US$ exchange with Shang- 
hai quoted resp. 86 and 84 per 100 
paid in Shanghai. 


The authorities in China have been 
trying théir ‘best to acquire exchange 
and at the same time they have cur- 
tailed sales of exchange for imports. 
The exchange reserves of Peking seem 
to be very low at present while demand 
for war and raw materials as well as 


capital equipment is pressing. 


yuan 15.60 per USS re- 


tang’ s Recorded Gold & Silver Trade 


Far Sept. and Jan./Sept. 1952 (in ozs. and value in HK$): — 
Sept. 


Imports OZS. 
Other unworked gold 
(leave and powder) .... ~ 
United 
Canada — 
Silver (bars or ingots) ........ 33,700 
United Kingdom ......... 
Australia 
maya 24,000 
Pormota 
9,700 
— 
Formosa 
— 
Exports 
Gold, in bars (in the form 
accepted in interbank 
transactions) 253 
North Borneo (Br.) .... 253 
Other unworked gold | 
(leaf and powder) ........ — 
FOTMOLA 
Silver (bars or ingots) .. 155,073 
United Kingdom ........ 27,747 
North Borneo (Br. = 266 
127,060 
United Kingdom _........ 26,139 
U.S.A. 


Jan.-Sept. 
OZS. 

69 14,940 

8,031 

297, . 26,000 

4 

153,081 988,614 4,469,220 

204,876 1,082,966 

49,272 254,000 

114,960 131,849 691,150 
194 918 

38,121 602,423 2,440,186 

779,208 3,109,600 
5,468 21,300 

773, "740 3,088, 

59,713 545,453 
59,713 2,177 545,453 | 
480 

2 
669,326 1,642,828 9,341,451 
130,026 407,804 2,164,670 

1,200 2.565 13,365 

100,000 460,000 

538,100 1,132,459 6,703,416 

122,190 549,467 2,790,990 
122,190 526,467 2,717,790 


item alone. (b) 


“FAR ‘EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG INCORPORATED 
COMPANIES 


The following new private Sissies 
were incorporated in Hong Kong dur- 
week ended November 15, 
1952 


Wing Dah Hong (Hong Kong) 
Limited—Stevedores wharfingers, car- 
riers, etc.; Nominal Capital, Hong Kong 
Registered Office, Room 405, 


Queen’ s -Road Central, . ‘Victoria, 
Hone Kong; Subscribers—Tai Kou 
Yung, 5, Shelter Street, 3rd floor, 


Causeway Bay, Hong Kong; Merchant; 
Dung Foo King, 5, Shelter Street, 3rd 
floor, Causeway Bay, Hong Kong, ‘Mer- 
chant. 

The Bruce Investritent Company 
Limited—To invest money at interest 
on the security of leasehold lands, 
stocks, shares, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
Hong, Kong. $5,000,000; 
Office, 1A Carnarvon Buildings, Kow- 
loon; Subscribers—Joseph Leslie Quie, 
Miramar Hotel, Kowloon, -Company 
Director: Eng ‘Hooi Tan, 148, Argyle 
Street, Kowloon, Company Director. - 


Great Tradmg Company, 


Limited—Importers, exporters, commis- 


sion agents and general merchants; 


Nominal Capital, Hong Kong $220,000; 
Registered Office, 12, Connaught Road 
West, ist floor, Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Subscribers— Wong Yeng Seng 37, 5- 
Chome Kumoidori, Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, 
Japan, Merchant; Ong Tiong Chiu, A8, 
Gloucester Road, ‘ond floor, Hong Kong. 
Merchant. 


A. E. Wong & Company Limited— 
Builders, contractors, founders, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, Hong Kong $2,000.- 
000; Registered Office, Room 403, Hol- 
land House, Queen’s Road Central, Vic- 
toria, Hong Kong; Subscribers—Arthur 
Edward Wong, 7, Humphrey’s Avenue, 
Ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Koo 
Chung Nyi, ‘Apartment No. 4D, Hill- 
view Apartments, Kadoorie Avenue, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


By Chance 


The week under report was a very 
active one and was unique in volume 
this year. Over 400,000 shares 
changed hands and the total proceeds 
exceeded four million dollars. The 
activity was due to the _ -following 
factors:—(a) Wheelocks declared a 
very handsome dividend and there is 
a possibility of announcing a good in- 
terim dividend on top. This attracted 
quite a number*of investors and con- 
sequently 23,850 shares were sold and 
fetched over a million dollars in this 
The price of rubber 


in Singapore went up another five 


' cents, Straits money, per pound during 


the week, and thus caused directly the 
general rise of the price of. Rubber 
Shares, in which good business was 


Registered 
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new level of $21. 


Noverhber 27, 1952. 


done. (c) Considerable amount of 
money came into the market for Public 
Utilities f£hares; 39,342 China Lights 
{Fully Paid), 10,500 China Lights 
(Partly Paid), 17,452 H. K. Electrics, 


- 11,650 H. K. Tramways and 5,600 Tele- 
phones were transacted in the week. 


The rumour of giving bonus issue in 
H. K, Tramways next March, which 
has been current for some months, and 
the major final dividend of $1.60 or 
more, have brought those shares to the 


quiet last week because there was still 
no mention of the Rents Ordinance 
revision in the’ Legislative Council 
Meeting held recently. Some people 
said that Cements went strong again 
because the Japanese Government late- 


ly did not sanction the export of 
eement to Hongkong. The expected 
amalgamation of Lane, Crawford, 


Limited and Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold 
Storage Company, Limited caused - the 
rise of L. Crawfords. Hongkong 
Realty and Trust Company, Limited 


_. show a profit of over a million dollars 
‘in their Statement of Accounts. This 


brought the shares up to $2. 42%, over 
10%, rise during the week, 


The following are the quotations and 
changes of the share market at the 
close of the 21st November, 1952, com- 


pared with those at the close of the 


previous week: — 


H. K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 b. 
314% Loan (19384 &. 1940), 91% n. 


3% % Loan 90% b 


H. K. Lands went . 


3 
& Bank, 1415 b. 


H.K: & Bank (Lon, n; 


up £1. 
Chartered Bank £10 5/16 n. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & £19 n. 
Bank of East Asia, 151 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 245 b; 
up $20, 
Union Ins., 775 b; 777% s; 775 sa. 
China Underwriters, 
H.K. Fire Ins., 140 b. 


Shipping 
Douglanes. 160 n. 
Indo -Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 n.. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 n. 
Shells. (Bearer), 75/7% 
U. Waterboats, 12 b. 
U. Waterboats (Bonus), 10.80 n. 
Asia Nav., 1% b; 1. 60/155 sa; up L5c. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K, & K, Wharves, 91 b; 91 sa; up 50c. 
North Point Wharves, 61% n. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2% b; 2% sa. 


H.K. Docks, 20.70 b; 20.90. 8; 20.80 sa; | 


down 40c. 


China - Providents (Old), 12.60 b; 12. 60 


China Providents (New), 5.90 n. 


$’hai Dockyards, 1.85 b. 


Wheelocks Ex. Div.. 53 b; 54:8; 5316/ 
sa; up $6. 
Mining 
Raub. Mines, 454 n. 
H.K, Mines, 3%%c. s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. : 
H. & S. Hotels, 6.80 b; 7/6.85 sa; 
up 36c. 
H.K. Caste. 56% b; 57% s; 5742/57 sa. 
H.K. Lands’ (Bonus 1952 Issue), 56 b; 
57 s. 
S’hai Lands, 1.30 b. | 
Humphreys, 13.20 b; 13.60 s. 


youre always welcome at the 


“Sth floor entirely air- conditioned 
Telephone and private. bath in every room 


ATTRACTIVE RATES FINEST FOOD ATTENTIVE SERVICE 
“Clipper Bar” 


242%4/245 sa; 


‘Tor 


H.K. Realties, 2.40 b; 2.425 sa; up 


27 
Chinese Estates, 145 n. 


Public Utilities 


Tramways, 21 b; 21. 20 2! sa; 


up 

Peak Bats (F. Pd.) 32 b. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd. ), 15.80 b. 

Star. Ferries, 118 s; 117 sa. 

China Lights (F. Pd. ), 93%4 b; 9.70% sa. 

(Partly Pad. ), 6. 40 b; 6% ‘S85 

4 

H.K. Electrics, 23.10 b; 23.30 8; 23.10 
sa; up 30c. 

Macao Electrics, 11 n. 

Sandakan Lights, 134 mn. 

17.30 b; 17.60 s;.17.60 sa; 
u 

(Rights), 3.80 b. 

Shanghai Gas, 65c. 


- Industrials 


-Cald Macg. (Ord.), 27% b; 27% sa; 


up $1.50. 
Cements, 18.30 b; 18.40 s; 18.40/.30 Sa; 


up 20c. 
H.K. Ropes, 20.30 b; 20.30 sa; up 30c. 
Stores 
Dairy Farms, 19.70 b; 19.90 s; 19.70/. 
.80/.70 sa; up 20¢. 
25.30 b; 30/.40 sa; up 40c. 
Crawfords, 34 s; 33% sa; up $3%. 
2.85 b. 
China Emporium, 9.20 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 n. 


Kwong Seng, Hong, 13 135 b; up $3. 
Wing On K.), 50 n. 


China Entertainments, 17.80 b, 
International Films, 78c. b. 
H.K. Constructions, (Fully Pd.), 2 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd. 
Vibro’ Pilings, 9 n. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- n 
Marsman, (H.K.), 50c. n, 


2.30 n. . 
.70 n 


for your relaxation 


33, CAMERON RD., KOWLOON, TEL: 58091 
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S’hai 1.15 b. 
_ Yangtsze Finance, 5.85 b; 5.95 s; 5.95 
sa; up 45c, 


Cottons 
ee. 2.30 b; 2.40 s; 2.35 sa; up 5c. 


Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 n. 
‘ Anglo-Java, 30c. n. 
Ayer Tawah, 3.40 n. <a 
Bute Plantations, 2.10 b. 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.20 up 
Dominion Rubber, 2 b. 
Java-Consolidated, 35¢c. b; 35c. sa. 


Kota Bahroe, up 25e. 


Kroewoek Java,, Ex. Div., 39c. sa; up 9c. 
Langkat, 55c, n. 
wa Trust, 2.20 b; 214/.20% sa; 


15c. 

Shanghai Kedah, 5% b; 5% sa; up 5c. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 56c. 
Shanghai Pahang, Ex. Div.. 90c.b. 
Shanghai Sumatra; 4 n. 
Duri, 3.35 sa; up 35c. 

anah Merah. 83c. b; up 10c. 


Ziangbe Rubber, 1% Db. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


~ 


and 


Or 


With a well maintained volume, 
market interest switched to Tins and 
it was in this section that the bulk of 
the week’s business was written and 
many rises recorded. A moderate turn- 


over was effected in Industrials at 


generally steady rates. Increasing in- 
terest in Rubbers was noted, though 
with small resultant business. Little 
trading was possible in Loans. 


Fresh breezes blowing from Washing- 
ton brought belated publication of the 
report of a special American enquiry 
group which visited Malaya a year ago 
and investigated the Tin industry. 
Needless to say, the practice and busi- 
ness principles of the Malayan miner 
tin marketing system have been 
completely. vindicated in the eyes of the. 
American public. 


In the Industrial department there 
was renewed investment buying of 
Fraser & Neave and further buying of 
Straits Trading and W. Hammer. 
Straits Times fell back to $3.85 on 
market rumours of a proposed reduc: 


\ 


tion in the selling price of a contem- 
but recovered to $3.90 


porary sheet, 
buyers at the end: 


In. Dollar Tin~..counters, Petaling 
;when ex div.. moved: against the general 
trend from $6.12% to $6.05. Hong 
Fatt, Kuchai and Sungei Way all im- 
proved on strong outport support. — 


Among Australians, Austral Amal- 
had hess up to 20/-; 


Kuala Kampar and Rawang Concessions 


rose sharply on good October outputs 


and Sungei Bidor were taken up to 
69/-, but Pungah declined from: 21/- 
to 20/3 on heavy ‘liquidation. — 


There was business in 
Sterling Tins with small fresh interest 


in Nigerians. 


Continued firmness a healthy 


toné in the Rubber commodity market . 


brought. cautious buying enquiries and 
in “meeting” these it became clear that 


Rubber scrip is available only in very — 


limited quantities around present 
quotations and that any considerable 
buying would result in 
marking up in many stocks.: 


The forthcoming Loan issue by the 
Federation had the effect of bringing 
out sellers of the new Singapore City 
Fives at 101 where stock was taken. 
Buyers continue to show interest in 
short-dated stock and in the more 
heavily discounted three per cents. 


Business Done. 8th-14th -November. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave $2.45 to 32.52%, 
Gammon $2.95, Consolidated Tin Smelters 21/9, 
Hammer $2.60 and $2.62%4, Malayan Breweries 
$4.40, Malayan Cement $1.20, Straits Steamship 
$19.50, Straits oe $4.00 to $3.85, Straits 
Trading $22.60 $22.75, Union Insurance 
$420, Uniteers nen 75, Wearne $2. 32%, Wilkin- 


son Process $1.35. 
Tins. Hong Fatt $1.36, Klang River $2. 60 
and $2.6214, Kuchai $3.80 to $4.05, Lingui 


$2.6u, Petaling $6.12% c.d. to $6.05 ex div., 


Rantau $6.17 and $6.20 cum all, st Way 
$4.20 to $4.35. 

Austral 19/- 20/-; 
Malay 42/9 to 44/-, 30/-, Burmah 


Malay 25/-, Consolidated Tin 
(Aust.), Jelapang 40/6 to 41/6, Kampong Lanjut 
35/- to 35/6, Kuala Kampar 45/- to 46/9, 
Kundang 19/-, Pungah 21/- to 20/3, Rawang 
Concession 65/- to &7/- cum div., Rawang Tin- 
field 10/144 and 10/3, Sungei Bidor 69/-; Tong- 
kah Harbour 14/4%4, ‘Lower Perak 13/1%, Ayer 


Hitam 25/14, Hongkong Tin 8/-, Jantar 11/6, 
Kamunting 10/6 and 10/8. ; 

Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay * 15, Castle- 
field 2/-, Kempas $1.47% to 1.52%, c.d., 


Pajam .95 cents, Tapah $1.40 $1.42%4. 

Sterling Investments. Guest Keen & Nettle- 
fold 54/3 ex.. div., 
Shell 79/714. South Manchurian 5% 
Loan 103.7/8. 


Australian Investments. Australasian Paper & 
Pulp 22/3, Australian, — 


Sterling 


THE KOTA BAHROE RUBBER 
ESTATES (1921) LTD. 


The Kota Bahroe - Rubber Estates 
(1921) Ltd., held last week, 
announced that a profit of HK$477, - 


249.83 had been made during the year 


ending June, 1952,-and a final dividend 
of 85 cents per share was declared— 


an interim of ‘1b cents per 


substantial 


Dredging 5/-. 


Oriental Telephone 59/-, | 


At the annual general meeting of \ 


‘it’ was 


..and bandits visited 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


share had been declared earlier in the 

In the course of his speech, the 
Chairman said that with the growth. 
of the town of Ipoh on the outskirts. 
of which the Canning Estate is situa- 
ted, it had been decided to sell this: 
‘property, thus reducing the area of the 
Company’s property by 865% acres. 
To offset this the Directors had decided’ 


~to set aside funds for planting on the 


Kota Bahroe Rubber Estate an area. 
equal to the “Canning” which, it is 
estimated, ‘will require approximately 
Mal.$300, 000. 

The output for the year of 751,500 
Ibs was 87,000 Ibs lower than the pre- 
vious year due to unusul weather con- 
ditions, a shortage of tappers and lower 

yields ‘from medium-aged fields. As. 
the Canning Estate was in tapping until 
the end of May, the loss of — due 
to the sale was not seriously felt but 
will be more apparent during the cur- 
rent year, the estimated output: for 
which is 685,000 lbs, 

Cost of production, enchadlive ex- 
penditure on replanting, rose from 
58.41 Mal, cents per Ib to 66.91 but 
it is hoped with the heavy fall in the 
price of rubber, wages and_ costs 
generally, which became unduly in- 
flated during the boom period, will re- 
turn to a more normal level and. that 
a reduction in costs will be effected 
during the coming year. The average 
selling prigh for R.S.S.. No. 1 during 
the year was 
with $1.18 last year. 

Upkeep of replanted areas and ex- 
tensions cost Mal:$87,220 during the 
year, while the estimated cost for the 


current year is Mal.$65,000 and a fur- — 


ther Mal.$90,000 to bring the areas to 


- maturity. 


After taking into ‘consideration the 
sum brought forward from last year, 
the profit on Gunong Inas shares and 
the amount of the Interim Dividend, 
the.sum of $534,760.29 remained for 
appropriation... After payment of a 
final dividend of 85 cents per share 
making a total of $1.- for the year, 
the transfer of $40,000 to General Re- 
serve and of $15,755.47 to Investment 


Reserve, the sum of $86,471.42 was — 


carried forward to the new account. 


Although the over-all security situa- — 


tion has undoubtedly improved since 
the new High Commissioner assumed 
office, there is little improvement as 
- yet to report on conditions on the 
estate. There have been many inci- 
“dents in the district during the year 
the Estate on 
“several occasions, slashing some 1,500 
rubber trees. 
done was not of a permanent nature. 


Re 
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L. 
ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


h. 

; To 

SOUTH AFRICA 

SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 

: Regular Monthly Fast Express Service 

: To 

t BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

4 SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 

4 The luxurious and only fully ait-dépaiatovade hotel Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 

in the Colony ! | Through Bills of Lading 

| To 

t Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 

2 Hong Kong | To | | 

2 SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 

2 - Regular Fast Service by Our New 

2. Comiortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 

2. every 2nd and 16th of each month. 

: | 
Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 

> and strongroom compartments available 

{ Civil Air Transport 

To. 

: JAPAN AND INDONESIA 

(including BALI) 

; Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 

Agents for | 

HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 

Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 

: TRAVEL WELL 

1 

4 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
flights cover the 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos ‘Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE: WORLD 


sana ahah Particulars gladly supplied by | 
ee ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 
208 King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
PHONE 58758 PHONE 31288 PHONE 20057 Hong Kong. 


VARY 
j 
(Clem 
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@ SHIPPING INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONGKONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FINANCE 


L 
AL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
| AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON ® SHANGHAI 


NG 
AGE 


| 
HONGKONG 
* 
MERCHANTS 
* % 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
CABLES * 
— |! 
* 


KE > 

ESTABLISHED 1841 | 

GILMAN € COMPANY LID. 

@ MERCHANTS \@ 

SHIPBUI 
SAL 
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Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
q U.S.A. 
my. “TUDOR” 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for transhi 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
FROM FREEMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY & BRISBANE 
mv. “DELOS” 
mv. “AROS” 


LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


mv. “AROS” 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


mv. “ARIMA MARU” 
FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


HAMBURG 


“STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 


FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


) 
4 
9 
9 
4 
? 

26 

tt N. Yi K. 

: 
9 
a 
5 
9 
+ 
4 
? 
m.v. “CHAS E. DANT” 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
| PAL. 
trd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 


16th ‘Dec. 


: via JAPAN 
m.¥. .... Loading Hongkong 5th Dec. 
m.v. “TAIWAN” 20th Dee. 
m.v. “TRAFALGAR” 5th Jan. 


p- ; 
ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. 


1st Dec. 
10th Dec. 


29th Dec. 


G/7th Dec. 


CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 


29th Dec. 


DES VOBUX RD. 


- TELEPHONE 28021/¢ 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 

Air Transport 


¥ 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited | : 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


| 

Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corfgoration 

| Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. | 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | j 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC, 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S GRETE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec. 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK 
M/S OLGA MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S MATILDA MAERSK ..... .... .... Dec. 13 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 


M/S HERTA MAERSK ..... .... 1 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: | | 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


d. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


| The United Commercial Bank Lt 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital:  ........... HK$ 48,193,000.-_ 
Paid-up Capital:  ....... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 87132,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA | 

Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Ahmedabad Giridh Patna 
Ajmer Gondal 2 Pilani 
Allahbad Gwaltor ‘Poona 

Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
Amritsar {Indore ‘Raniganj 
Asansol Secunderabad 
Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong © 
Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bombay Karaikudi 

Bulsar Kolhapur Olbe<e: 
Calcutta Lucknow 
Coimbatore Madras B 
Cuttack Madura Bhind 
Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 

Delhi Mysore Morena 
Deoghar Nagpur Palwal 
PAKISTAN MALAYA - FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore | 

BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon - 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for forergn 
Banking and Exchange all over the world n 
co-operation with first class Bankers. 


4 Queen's Road Central P. SARIN 
| | Tel. 36071-2-3. _ Manager. 


_ 


